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THE NORWICH PRAYER-BOOK,. 


Our observations have now brought us to The Prayer for the 
Church Militant. Yn this prayer two alterations were proposed, 
both of which were derived from the prayer as it stood in the | 
Liturgy of 1549. The first alteration consists in striking out 
the words “ And specially to this congregation here present,” 
and substituting the following sentence which is inclosed in 
brackets, with a Rubric to direct its omission when there is no 
communion. 


“(And we commend especially unto thy merciful goodness 

_ the congregation which is heare assembled in thy name to cele- 

brate the commemoration of the most precious death and Sacri- 
fice of thy Son and our Saviour Jesus Christ.) 

« When theare is no communion these words inclosed ( ) are 

to be left out.” 


This clause was in the prayer in the Liturgy of 1549, almost 
in the same words. 


@ “And especially we commehd unto thy merciful gocdness this 
congregation which is here assembled in thy name, to celebrate — 
the commemoration of the most glorious death of thy Son.” 


Where; however, it will be observed that the word saerjfice 
is added in this alteration to the word death, which stood alone 
in the Liturgy of 1549.. 

In the second alteration, as we have already seen, is restored 
the commemoration of the dead from the same Liturgy. : 
ae the words “or any other aduersitie,” the following is 

ded :— 


“ And we also bless thy holy name for all those thy servants, 
who having finisht their course in Fayth, do now rest from their 
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labours. And we yeeld unto thee most high prayse and hearty 
thanks for the wonderful grace and vertue declared in all thy 
saints who have been the choice vessels of thy grace and the lights 
of the world in their several generations: most humbly beseech- 
ing thee that we may have grace to follow the example of their 
stedfastness in thy faith and obedience to thy holy commandments ; 
That at the day of the general Resurrection we and ail they 
which are of the mystical body of thy son, may be set on his right 
hand and hear that his most joyful voice, Come ye blessed of my 


Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world, &c.” 


It is desirable to place beside this the clause as it stood in 
the Liturgy of 1549. 


«« And here we do give unto thee most high praise, and hearty 
thanks, for the wonderful grace and virtue declared in all thy 
Saints, from the beginning of the world: And chiefly in the glorious 
and most blessed virgin Mary Mother of thy Son Jesu Christ our 
Lord & God, & in the | atriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, § Mar- 
tyrs, whose examples, (O Lord) and steadfastness in thy faith, 
and keeping thy holy commandments, grant us to follow. We 
commend unto ihy (O Lord) all other thy servants, which 
are departed hence from us, with the sign of faith, and now do 
rest in the sleep of peace: Grant unto them, we beseech thee, thy 
mercy, and everlasting peace, and that, at the day of the general 
resurrection, we and all they which be of the mystical body of 
thy Son, may altogether be set on his right hand, and hear that 
his most joyful voice: Come unto me, O ye that be blessed of 
my Father, and possess the kingdom, which is prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world, &c,” 


«It will be observed that in restoring this clause from the first 
Liturgy of Edward VI., Archbishop Laud omitted the prayer 
for the dead, and at the same time altered the construction so 
as to turn that prayer into a thanksgiving. And it should also 
be remarked that Laud did not desire the title, or bidding of the 
prayer, to be restored to the form in which it stood in 1549, Let 
us pray for the whole state of Christ's Church, but retained the 
words militant here in earth, which were added in 1552. These 
are facts which ought not to have been overlooked in an inquiry 
into the character of the alterations which Laud was willing to 
sanction. A candid inquirer would have given them the weight 
to which they were entitled. | 

But, unfortunately, candour was not among the virtues of those 
who conducted the attack against Laud. | 
Among the other publications by which the Puritans laboured 


to poison the public mind, was a tract of 131 pages in quarto, 
with the following title :— 
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“Tae Lire or Wittiam, Now Lord Arch-Bishop of CANTERBURY, 
EXAMINED. Wherein his principail Actions, or Deviations in matters 
of Doctrine and Discipline (since he came to that Sea of Canturbury) 
are traced, and set downe, as they were taken from good hands, by 
Mr. Robert Bayley, a learned Pastor of the Kirk of Scotland, and one 
of the late Commissioners sent from that Nation, Very fitting for all 
judicious men to reade, and examine, that they may be the better able 
to censure him for those thing wherein he hath done amisse, Reade 
and Judge. Lonvon, Printed for N B in the Yeare of Grace. 1643.” 


At the end, on p, 131, is this Imprimatur. 


“ Revised according to the ordinance of the generall Assembly, by 
A. Johnston, Clerk thereto. 
in. l. o 


April 1640,” 


So that this tract bears with it the characters of authority, 
and may be taken as a fair specimen of the spirit in which 
the Presbyterian clergy were disposed to ¢ on the contro- 
versy against the new Liturgy, of which Mr. Bailey says, with 
what truth the reader can now form some judgment, “ This un- 
happy book was his Grace’s invention.” After some general de- 
clamations, he confines his charges against the Scotch Liturgy to 
four particulars—the Offertory ; the Consecration ; the Sacrifice ; 
and the Communion: “ wherein the world may see their mala- 
pert changing of the English Liturgy in twentie particulars and 
above, every one whereof drawes us beyond all that ever was 
allowed in England, and diverse of them lead to those parts of 
the Masse which all protestants this day count most wicked.” 
To which temperate and truthful description he adds: If this 
be made cleare, I hope.that all equitable men will bee the more 
willing to free our opposition thereto, of all imputations, and 
specially of all intentions to meddle with anything that con- 
cernes the English Church, except so farre as is necessary for 
ows present defence, and future peace, and makes cleerly for 
their good also.” A tolerably large exception, which may be 
best illustrated by the Solemn League and Covenant, and b 
the demand which these same Commissioners (of which this 
Mr. Bailey was one,) laid before Parliament, dated Decemb, 14, 
1640, for the total abolition of Episcopacy in England, “ That 
not only the Fire-brands may be removed, but the Fire may be 
provided against; that there be no more Combination after- 
wards.” * 

I had not seen this tract of Mr. Bailey’s until within these 
few days, or I should have quoted his observations on the Offer- 


* Troubles and Trial, p. 142. The reader will observe that this paper is dated 
three years before the publication of Mr. Bailey’s book in London. 
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tory. But the following is his account of the alterations in the 
Prayer for the Church Militant, (p. 101.) 


«The English prayer for the Catholick Church, is in our book cast 
immediately at the back of the offering of bread and wine, [as if it 
had ever stood in any other place since 1552], and that we may know 
it must be taken for the Offertory prayers that stands there in the 
Missall, and that for the benefit not onely of the living, but also of 
the dead: the Masse clauses for the honour of the Saints, and helpe of 
those who are in purgatorie, which the English scraped out, they put 
in againe: For as the Papists say, these Offertory prayers for the 
honour of the Saints, especially of the blessed Virgin, and Apostles, 
and Martyrs, so they in this their Offertorie prayer commemorat all 
the Saints, who in their severall generations were the lights of the 
world, and had wonderfull grace and vertue, they might have put in 
sedaciag sa as Couzins in his devotions doeth, page 371. The blessed 

irgin Mary, the holy Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, and Martyrs : 
also they mention among the dead not onely these glorious Saints, but 
the rest of God's servants, who have finished their course in faith, and 
now doe rest from their labours, the best description that can be, if 
Bellarmine may be believed, of the Soules in Purgatory, [as if these 
were not the words of the Holy Scripture itself,] for whom not only 
thanks is given, but also prayers made, as Couzins, who is suspected 
to be.one of the maine pen-men of our booke, doth comment this pas- 
sage in his devotions, page 372. That at the last day, we with them, 
and they with us may attaine to the resurrection of the Just, and have 
our perfect consummation both of soule and body in the kingdome of 


heaven: There is no footestep of any of these things in the English 
book,”* 


Whether Prynne was acquainted with Bailey’s tract, I do not 
know : but, as might be expected, he can see nothing but Popery 
in this thanksgiving. 

* This clause is added inimitation of the Roman Missal, wherin we 
find frequent Commemorations of the Saints departed whose memories 
are there celebrated : Memoriam Venerantes famulorum famularumque 
tuarum, qué nos precesserunt in signo fidei, & dormiunt in somno pacis, §c. 
Nobis quoque peccatoribus famulis iuis, de multitudine miserationum 
tuarum petentibus partem aliquam et societatem donare dignaris cum tuis 
sanctis Apostolis § Martyribus § omnibus Sanctis tuis intra quorum nos 
consortium non estimator meriti, sed veni@ quesumus largitor, admitte, &c. 
Ifhe come not up fully in all things to the Papists or their Masse- 
booke at the first, yet he will doe it as neare as may be, inserting these 
passages into it, which were formerly expunged out of it at the Refor- 
mation, to avoyd the invocation of dead Saints, which was first 


ushered in the Church by the frequent publike commemoration of 
saints departed.’’+ 


* But the Thanksgiving for the departed saints was used in the English Church 
wherever the Bidding Prayer in the 55 Canon was read before Sermons. 
t Works of Darkness, p. 159. 
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It is tiresome to be obliged to transcribe such absurdities. 
It is humiliating to recollect that out of such preposterous and 
(one would gladly hope) ignorant calumnies, a charge of construc- 
tive treason was fe. up, and that on such grounds the life of 
an aged prelate was inhumanly sacrificed—a prelate, who, what- 
ever may have been his mistakes, or infirmities of temper, and 
supposing all the tales of this kind which malice itself loa pre- 
tended to have raked together to be proved true, must still be 
admitted to have been a man of incomparable abilities, great and 
accurate learning, princely munificence, and inflexible integrity. 
But these charges of Prynne’s, absurd and false though they be, 
are of the utmost importance, not only in the history of the trans- 
actions they refer to, but because by their very falsehood and ab- 
surdity they compel one to see so much more distinctly, what it 


_was which Laud really aimed at, and how far he thought it right 


to consent to go, in these alterations. In the instance before us 
Prynne charges him with going as near as may be, to the 
Papists in their invocation of dead men: whereas, when we 
come to examine what the archbishop really did, i* «pears that, 
considering it right that this Prayer for the Church Militant should 
contain a clause of thanksgivin~, he restored that which was in 
the Liturgy of 1549; but in doing so, he altered and modified 
it in such a manner as to exclude the prayer for the dead; 
while at the same time, as I have observed, he retained the 
words militant here in earth, which had been introduced in 1552 
with the same design. So that, so far from this alteration being 
favourable to Popery, as Prynne would have it believed, it is 
directly the reverse. 

That I am right in assigning the force I have done, to the 
words militant here in earth, needs no other testimony than that 
of Bishop. Cosin, who says, “ Those words militant here upon 
earth, were added To EXCLUDE the prayers that were used in the 
ancient Liturgies, and in the former edition of this Liturgy, 
2 Edw. 6, for them that have been before us and are now 
dead.”* Which interpretation, considering the author it comes 
from, ought to be borne in mind when it is stated that these 
words were retained by Laud. But, with regard to the clause 
of thanksgiving which he introduced, it seems clear that either 
some such clause should have been added to the prayer, or else 
the commencement should have been altered. Tor, although the 
thanksgiving was omitted in 1552, yet the words “ to give thanks 
for all men,” in the first sentence of the prayer were retained. 
This was attempted to be explained by supposing it to be a re- 
ference to the whole action, as a Kucharistic service. So Bishoy 


* Nicholls’ Additional Notes, p. 42. 
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Cosin: “* Understanding by Thanksgiving the action of cele- 
brating the Eucharist. But from hence,” he adds, “ the ancient 
church, & the first Service-book of Edw. V1. enlarged the sense 
of All men, to comprise the dead as well as the living.” And he 
adds further, “ But how thanks for all men should stand here as 
a preface, and then no thanks given for any men in the process 
or end of the prayer, nor no Eucharist follow (as upon Holidays, 
when there is no Communion none doth) I confess, 1 cannot 
understand. The truth is, these words were forgotten to be 
struck out of the preface, when in the process of this prayer they 
struck out the Thanksgiving and Commemoration of the Saints 
and Apostles before us, who, in King Edw. VI. time had the 
oversight of altering the Service-book from the form made in his 
second year, which last (all but for Ceremonies & a few other 
alterations) is still our pattern.” 
To the same effect L’Estrange says : 


“ The preface of ‘ giving thanks for all men,’ when in the process of 
the prayer there is no thanksgiving for any man, was interpreted a 
slip in the supervisors of the Liturgy, who should either have expunged 
it, or added some such clause as the Scotch Liturgy exhibiteth, as 
eucharistical for the Saints departed in the faith.” * 


So, in his Paper of Particulars, likewise, Bishop Cosin points 
out the necessity of correcting this oversight. : 


“LI. In the beginning of the Prayer for the State of Christ’s 
Church Militant, there be these Words (set as a Preface to what is 
intended to follow, and to have Relation thereunto) Who hast taught 
us to give thanks Jor all men; and accordingly, in the old Form of 
this prayer set forth in King Edward’s time, such thanks were given, 
that one part of the Prayer might be correspondent to the other: But 
here in our Form the thanksgiving is omitted, and yet the preface of 
giving thanks, is suffered to stand still, being indeed forgotten to be put 
out. Therefore ought it either now to be taken away, or else the 


former or the like thanksgiving ought to be added unto the prayer; 
for otherwise we say to God in effect, That though he has taught us 
to give Thanks for all men, yet we think fit to let it alone.” 


These extracts will serve to show the reasons which induced 
the Bishops in 1662 to adopt the alteration made by Laud so 
far as to restore a clause of thanksgiving for the departed saints. 

Mr. Wheatly, in his observations on this clause (chap. vi. 
sect. xi.), says, that “though the direct petition for the faithful 
departed is still discontinued, yet were it not for the restriction 
of the words, militant here on earth, they might be supposed to 
be implied in our present form, when we beg of God, that we 
WITH THEM may be partakers of his heavenly kingdom.” 


* Chap. vi. R. 
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But is this true? I think it is not. For we do not pray ab- 
solutely and unconditionally that we may be partakers of the 
heavenly kingdom. Nor, indeed, is this the primary object of the 
pray What we pray for is grace ; grace, namely, to follow the 
good examples of the departed saints ;—to follow it in such a 
manner as shall ensure to us a share in their reward. We pray 
for a part in the kingdom, only as the reward of our following 
their example ; and unless it can be shown that we pray, that they 
may be partakers of His heavenly kingdom in consequence of 
our having had grace to follow their good examples (which is 
absurd), I do not see how the words will admit of being under- 
stood to signify a prayer for them at all. 

And the same observation will apply to the clause drawn up 
by Archbishop Laud. That which is prayed for there also is 
grace—grace to follow ‘he example of the saints departed. 
And, consequently, in iie concluding member of the clause, I 
cannot understand the words, we and all they which are of the 
mystical body of the Son, to be anything else an expression 
equivalent to Christ’s Church Militant here in earth, whatever 
meaning they may have had in the Liturgy of 1549. 

The clause in our Liturgy, however, appears to me to be so 
framed, that it is impossible to understand it as including in its 
signification a prayer for the dead, without doing violence to 
its grammatical meaning and construction. 


“ beseeching thee to give us grace so to follow their good ex- 


amples, THAT with them we may be partakers of thy heavenly 
kingdom.” 


The words so and THAT connect the parts of the prayer in 
such a manner as to make the blessing prayed for in the latter 
member of the clause, the consequence and reward of the con- 
dition stated in the former. We pray to be partakers of their 
reward, only on the condition of following their examples ; and, 
for that reason, we pray for grace,—without which we cannot 
follow them,—grace to follow their examples, sO THAT we may 
partake of their reward. And plainly, if this can be understood 
as a prayer for the dead, then it is all one, whether we pray that 
they may be partakers with us, or we may be partakers with 
them. But to put the clause into this form, “beseeching thee 
to give us grace so to follow their good examples, that they with 
us,” &c., is a sufficient demonstration that it cannot bear such a 
transposition. 

So far from believing, therefore, that Wheatly is correct in, 
asserting that prayer for the dead “might be supposed to be’ 
implied in our present form,” “ were it not for the restriction of 
the words, militant here on earth,”* it appears to me that the 


* Wheatly prints this incorrectly “on earth” twice in this section, As far as the 
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words on which he relies exclude such a meaning altogether. 
And I cannot but believe they were designed to exclude it ; and 
that any one, who will carefully consider the history of this 
clause,—its original form in 1549, its entire removal in 1552, 
its partial and modified restoration by Archbishop Laud, and 
its final reconstruction in 1662,*—will see reason to think that 
it was with that intention it was put into its present shape. 

The Exhortation. The next alteration, as we have already 
seen, occurs in the Exhortation introduced in )552, to be read 
when the minister shall see the people negligent to come to the 
Holy Communion. This is now one of the forms of giving 
notice of the Communion, but until the revision in 1662 it was 
read at the time of celebration, and began thus: “ We be come 
together at this time, dearly beloved, to feed at the Lord’s Sup- 


per,” &c. The alterations which Archbishop Laud desired to be 
made were as follows. 


1. In the clause— 


* And as the Sonne of God did vouchsafe to yeeld up his soul 
by death, vpon the Crosse for your health ; euen so, it is your duety 


to receive the Communion together in the remembrance of his 
death,” 


The words in italics are struck out, and the passage altered 
thus : 


“ And as the Sonne of God did vouchsafe to offer up himself 
by death upon the Cross for your salvation, even so it is our 


duty to celebrate and receive the Communion in the remembrance 
of his death and sacrifice,’’ &c. 


panier is concerned, on earth may be the same as im earth, but it will serve to 
guard the reader against relying on Wheatly’s accuracy. He also quotes incorrectly 
the words on which he is arguing, “ that with them we may be partakers,” &c., which 
he prints “that we with them,” &c. I quote from the Oxford edition, 1839. 

Nicholls, also, has a strangely inaccurate note on these words, “ Let us pray for 
the whole state of Christ’s church militant here in earth.” In the Various Readings 
he says, “ Note this Exhortation is wanting in the 1 Book of Edward VI. [which is 
not true, but I suppose he means that the words militant here in earth are want- 
ing in that book.] Here in the 1 Book of Edward VI. follow the Rubricks, viz. 
So many as shall be partakers, &c. [The Rubric is Then so many as shall be par- 
takers.) And then [this, too, is inaccurate. ‘The Rubric begins Then,| shall the 
Minister take, Xc., together with the Versicles and proper Prefaces. When the 
Clerks have done singing, then shall the Priest or Deacon turn him to the people and 
say, Let us pray for thre whole state of Christ’s Church, &c. [Where the “ &c.” 
would mislead the reader, as nothing occurs between Church and the Rubric which 
Nicholls goes on to quote, except the sign “, which he has omitted.] Then the 
Priest, turning him to the Altar shall say or sing, plainly or [it should be and] dis- 
tinetly, the [it should be this] Prayer following, Almighty and everliving God, &c. 
i B. Edward VI.” 

1 notice these inaccuracies (which I quote from “ the second edition, corrected”) 
mevely to show the reader that even Nicholls (though a more careful writer than 
Wheatly) is not to be depended on. 

* Observe also, that the word so was then first introduced, which defines the con- 
struction still more clearly than in the clause drawa up by Laud. 
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This change was partially adopted in 1662, when the sentence 
was altered as follows :— 


« And as the Son of God did vouchsafe to yield up his soul 
by death upon the Cross for your salvation, So it is your duty to 


receive the Communion, in remembrance of the sacrifice of his 
death,” &c. 


Where the expression “in remembrance of the sacrifice of 
his death,” is brought into an exact conformity with the words 
of the Catechism. But, although this language is more exact, 
it is virtually the same as Laud had recommended. And this 
I suppose will be a sufficient answer to Mr. Prynne, who will 
of course detect Popery, and what not, in this alteration. He 
prints the sentence thus: 


« And as the Son of God did vouchsafe to orrER up himselfe 
by death upon the Crosse for your Salvation ; [where the capitals 
and italics would lead one to suspect that Mr. Prynne was not 
very intimately acquainted with the New ‘Testament;] even so 
it is our duty to celebrate and receive the holy Communion 
together in remembrance of his death anp Sacririce.” 


Ilis commentary 1s as follows. 


“By which Alteration and insertion taken out of the Roman 
Missall, he makes the Book admit and approve of A Sacrifice, (at 
least a commemorative one, if not a reall,) in the administration of the 


Lord’s Supper, to countenance the Sacrifice of the Masse ; which the old 
English passage will neither intimate, nor warrant, but rather denies.” 


To which it is enough to answer, that, if Laud really meant 
all this, it would not have been easy to have discovered it without 
Prynne’s assistance. How could we receive the holy Com- 
munion in remembrance of the death of Christ, dissevered from 
the remembrance of his sacrifice? And if we could, what au- 
thority should we have for doing so? And how, I would add, 
can one more effectually guard against the popish doctrine of 
the Mass, than by speaking of the sacrifice of Christ as an event 
which is Only to be remembered and commemorated? 

2. The remaining alterations in this Exhortation it is unne- 
cessary to notice here. I have described them already. The 
whole of the passage in which they were made was expunged 
in 1662, when the Exhortation was ordered to be read at giving 
notice of Communion, and not, as heretofore, at the time of 
celebration. 

Rubric before the Invitation. The next alteration was made 
in the Rubric before the Invitation, “ Then shall the Priest sa 
to them that come to receive the Holy Communion,”—by add. 
ing the words—* this Invitation.” Whether this was done by 
Laud or by the Scotch Bishops, as in some similar cases,—one 
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cannot ascertain without secing the Book originally prepared. 
But in the letter to Bishop Wedderburne, which I have already 
printed, Laud says, “I would have every Prayer or other Action 
through the whole Communion named in the Rubric before it, 
that it may be knowne to the people what it is, as I have begun 
to doe in the Prayer of Consecration, and in the memoriall or 
Prayer of oblation, Fac similiter.” 

his suggestion was not adopted in 1662, in this place, nor 
in some others. In some it was, but these I shall have occasion 
to point out as I proceed. : 

Rubric before the Confession.—Two alterations were made in 
this Rubric. The words which permitted the Confession to be 
read by one of the laity were erased, and the direction for the 
minister to kneel was made more distinct. The old Rubric was 
as follows: 


“ Then shall this general confession be made in the name of all 
those that are minded to receive the holy Communion, either 
one of them, or else by one of the ministers, or by the Priest himself, 
ali kneeling humbly upon their knees,” 


In Laud’s notes the words I have printed in italics are struck 
out, as I have already stated, and the Rubric is altered to this 
form :— 

“The Priest himself or the Deacon, both he & all the people 
kneeling,” &c. 

In practice (as in other instances) I suppose no change was 
made by either of these alterations. The note which Nicholls 
prints from Bishop Andrews, (p. 44) says, “ The other Priest 
(if there be a ogtase! or he that executeth, descendeth to the 
door, and there kneeling, saith the Confession, the people re- 
peating after him.” Indeed, as the next following Rubric 
directed the Priest to stand up before pronouncing the Absolu- 
tion, it was implied that he had been kneeling during the Con- 
fession. But Laud had good reason to know, that, if such things 
were only implied, there were contentious people ready enough 
to take advantage of an oversight in the Rubric to countenance 
their innovations. In his Paper of Particulars, Bishop Cosin 
also speaks in a way which would lead one to believe that the 
general custom, as far as the first “oe was concerned, was the 
same as at present; though the Rubric gave the minister the 
power of employing one of the congregation to read it, which is 
no longer allowed. 


“LV. Inthe Rubrick before the Confession, there wants a direction 
for the people to say the words of that Confession after the Minister, 
whereunto they are all invited by the words before, Make your humble 
Confession meekly kneeling.” * 


* Nicholls’ Additional Notes, p. 69. 
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The alteration in this Rubric is curious, as illustrating the 
nature of the objections which the Puritans made to our service. 
One might naturally have supposed, that they would have been 
displeased at the laity being deprived of the privilege of one of 


‘themselves being allowed to read this part of the service: and 


on the other hand, that they would have concurred in wisking 
the direction to be made more clear which required the congre- 
gation to take their part in the petitions. But, strange as it may 
appear, the Puritans seemed at all times to give a much greater 
countenance to the idea of ministerial mediation than one would 
have supposed from their dread of Popery. They disapproved 
of the people being appointed “ to say after the minister, whereby 
not only the time is unprofitably wasted, and a confused noise 
of the people ms speaking after another) caused, but an — 
bred in their heads, that those only be their prayers which they 
pronounce with their own mouths after the minister, other- 
wise than the order which is left to the church doth bear, 
1 Cor. xiv. 16.” As far as the opinion bred in the people's heads 
was concerned, Hooker might well say, “ such subtile opinions, 
as few but Utopians are likely to fall into, we in this climate do 
not greatly fear :” especially as it would appear, from what he 
says in the beginning of his answer to this objection, that, at 
that time, it was not considered necessary to use this mode of 
repetition except in two places,—in the Confession at the be- 
ginning of Morning Prayer, and in the Lord’s Prayer after the 
people have received the Communion.* But that the Puritans 
did not approve of the people’s taking part in the prayers 
audibly, beyond their answering with Amen at the end, and that 
they grounded their objection on the mediatorial theory, as. if 
the minister alone should speak with God on their behalf, is an 
undoubted fact, and one not a little remarkable in those who 
imagined themselves such earnest opposers of Popery, and who 
were so ready to raise the cry of Popery against their superiors. 

In the proposals made by the committee appointed by the 
House of Lords in 1641, it would seem that what is recom- 
mended in the reading of this Confession, is pretty much the same 
as was sanctioned by Laud and suggested by Cosin, and after- 
wards adopted in 1662. The recommendations are in the form 
of considerations, and the one I refer to is as follows: 


“Whether the rubrick is not to be mended, concerning the party 
that is to make his general confession upon his knees before the com- 


*“ Twice we appoint that the words which the minister first pronounceth, the 
whole congregation shall repeat after him: as first in the public Confession of Sins, 
and again in rehearsal of our Lord’s Prayer, presently after the blessed Sacrament 
of his Body and Blood received— . .. . Could there be anything devised better, than 
that we all, at our first access unto God by prayer, should acknowledge meekly our 
sins, and that not only in heart but with tongue,” &c. Eccl. Pol. B. v. § 36. 
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munion ; that it should be said only by the minister, and then at every 
clause repeated by the people.” (Cardwell, Confer., p. 275.) 


This, indeed, allowed the repetition by the people; but 
the general dislike of the Puritans to that practice is very 
clearly stated in the “ Exceptions against the Book of Common 
Prayer,” given in at the Savoy Conference in 1661, when, in 
objecting to the repetitions by the clerk and people, they say,— 


“the minister being appointed for the people iu all public services 
appertaining unto God, and the Holy Scriptures, both of the Old and 
New Testament, intimating the people’s part in publick prayer to be 
only with silence and reverence to attend thereunto, and to declare 
their consent in the close, by saying dmen.” (Jb. p. 305.) 


And so in the next exception, where they object to the Litany 
being so framed, 


“that the petitions for a great part are uttered only by the people, 
which we think not to be so consonant to Scripture, which makes the 
minister the mouth of the people to God in prayer,” &c. ( Ibid.) 


And in their reply to the bishop’s answer they say,— 


« As we find that the minister is the mouth of the people to God in 
publick, (which Scripture and the necessity of order do require) so we 
were loath to countenance the people’s invading of that sacred office, 
so far as they seem to us to do: 1. By reading half the Psalms and 
Hymns: 2. By saying half the prayers, as the minister doth the other 


half: 3. By being one of them, the mouth of all the rest in the Confession 
at the Lord's Supper ;” 


Adding, further, in repeating their objection to the Litany : 


« While the minister only reciteth the matter of the Prayer, and 
maketh none of the request at all, we fear least by parity of reason, 


the people will claim the work of preaching, and other parts of the 
ministerial office.’’* 


So that they objected both to one of the laity being allowed to 
read the Confession, and likewise to the congregation repeating 
it aloud. And so, in the particular objections, when they 
come to this Rubric for the Confession, they say, “ We desire 
it may be made by the minister only.” To which the bishops 
replied, that they were willing “ that the general Confession at 
the Communion be pronounced by one of the ministers, the 
people saying after him, all kneeling humbly upon their knees ;” 
on which they framed the present Rubric, directing the Confes- 
sion to be made “ by one of the ministers, both he and all the 
people kneeling humbly upon their knees, and saying :”——where 


* The ~— that passed between the Commissioners. History of Nonconformity, 
p. 219. ndon: 1704. 
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the minister is ordered to kneel along with the people, as Laud 
had desired. 

In the margin of Bishop Cosin’s suggestion, which I have 
quoted above, Nicholls has this note. “ This now seems to be 
altered, according to this proposal; but the Rubrick is not very 
clear.” It seems clear enough, as far as directing the people to 
repeat the Confession. Whether it was meant that they should 
say each clause along with the minister, or ajter him, 1. e., after he 
has finished saying it, (as Mr. Robertson seems to think, p. 221,) 
must, I suppose, be decided by custom. The Rubric does not 
seem to determine the point. Nor doI think that much depend- 
ence can be placed on the distinction between after and with in the 
Rubries for the Confession and the Lord’s Prayer in the be- 
ginning of the Morning Service. I doubt if the words are used 
there with so much precision. They certainly are not in other 
places. For example, the Collect for Advent Sunday is ordered 
to be repeated with the other Collects in Advent; whereas the 
Collect for Ash-Wednesday is directed to be read every day in 
Lent, after the Collect for the day. I suppose no one would 


pretend to deny that the sense of with and after in these places is 


precisely the same. In the Rubric for the Confession at Morning 
Prayer, Laud, as we have seen, altered the old form—“ to be 
said of the whole congregation after the minister kneeling,’—to 
— after or with the deacon or presbyter, all humbly kneeling.” 
But that alteration proves either that Laud wished it to be left 
at liberty to adopt either method, as each clergyman and con- 
gregation should choose, (which I cannot but think extremely 
improbable,) or else that he used the word with, as explanatory 
of the word after, to guard against its being supposed, that the 
congregation should not begin to repeat the Confession until the 
minister had read the whole of it by himself. 

And indeed, if this distinction between after and with could 
be maintained, I cannot see how the Rubric which directs the 
people to repeat every petition after the priest, when the Lord’s 
Prayer is read in the Post Communion, could be reconciled with 
the Rubric in the beginning of Morning Prayer, where they are 
desired to repeat it with him, both there and wheresoever else it 
is used in divine service. I cannot but feel convinced that no 
such distinction was intended ; that the terms are used to denote 
the same mode of repetition: and if one mode be intended to 
be used in one place, and another in others, it is custom alone 
which can decide which of them is the proper one: and then 
the difficulty will remain, whether such a uniformity of custom can 
be pretended, as is sufficient to determine a question of the sort.* 


* This interpretation of the Rubric for the Lord’s Prayer in the Post Com- 
munion seems to be countenanced by what Bishop Sparrow says on the words, 
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Rubric before the Absolution.—'The words, “say thus,” are 
altered (as it would seem, by the Scotch bishops, in pursuance 
of Laud’s general recommendations in his letter to Bishop 
Wedderburne,) into “pronounce the Absolution as followeth.” 
This alteration was adopted in 1662; the words of the old 
Rubric, “ say thus,” being changed to, “ pronounce this Abso- 
lution.” 

But, in neither of the instances next following, where the 
Scotch bishops introduced the words Doxology, and humble Access, 
into the Rubrics, were the alterations adopted in 1662. 

Rubric before the Prayer of Consecration.—The old Rubric was 
in these words : 


«“@ Then the priest standing up, shall say as followeth,” 


In Archbishop Tenison’s ‘copy of Archbishop Laud’s altera- 
tions, the last two words, as we have seen, are struck out, and 
the following are substituted : 


“the prayer of Consecration as followeth. But then, during 
the tyme of consecration the ‘thes, a which consecrates shall 
stand in the midst before the Altar that he may with the more 
ease and decency use both his hands which he cannot so con- 
veniently do standing at the northside of it.” 


This alteration, which excited so much of clamour against 
Archbishop Laud, was not exactly adhered to in the Scotch 
Prayer-book: it not being required there that the presbyter 
“ should stand in the midst before the Altar ;” the Scotch Rubric 
being, “ Then the presbyter standing up, shall say the prayer 
of consecration as followeth, but then during the time of con- 
secration, he shall stand at such a part of the holy Table, where 
he may with the more ease and decency use both his hands,” 
Although the words of Archbishop Laud’s Rubric—“he may 
use both his hands—” were, plainly enough, intended to refer 
only to the act of Consecration, in laying the presbyter’s hands 
on the bread and wine, yet it is probable the absurd and 
malicious constructions put on the words by the enemies of the 
Archbishop induced the Commissioners in 1662 to construct 


“ The people are to repeat every petition after the priest.” He says, “For which 
cause communicants have ever used it, & we at that time do shew that we use, year, 
every syllable of it, as communicants, saying it together with one consent & voice ;” 
an expression which would rather intimate that all were to say the clauses along 
with riest, than to say each clause after he had ended it. In Bishop Cosin’s 
Paper of Particulars I have noticed, also, what seems an additional proof that with 
and after are used as synonymous terms in these rubrics. He says, “ At the Gloria 
in Excelsis, which is appointed to be said or swung, there is a Question, Whether the 
People are to say it afler or with the Minister, or no ;” &c. The only question being, 


as L understand him, whether the Minister ought to say it alone; or the people along 
with him. 
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the Rubric as we now have it—“ When the Priest, standing be- 
fore the Table, hath so ordered the Bread and Wine, that he 
may with the more readiness and decency break the Bread be- 
fore the people, and take the Cup into his hands, he shall say 
the Prayer of Consecration as followeth.” 

It would have been rather too much to expect Mr. Prynne to 
have passed over this alteration in silence. The two points, of 
calling the table the altar, and desiring the consecrating minister 
to stand in the midst before the altar, although they were little 
different from the Rubric of 1549, (turning him to the altar,) 
would be likely enough to offend much less captious persons 
than Prynne. These are his observations: 


“In the Rubricke before the Prayer of Consecration, he makes this 
observable Alteration and insertion of his owne. The English Rubricke 
is onely, Then the Priest standing up shall say as followeth: The 
Archbishop adds this with his owne hand, shall say the prayer of Con- 
secration, as followeth. But then, during the time of Consecration, the 
Preshyter which Consecrateth SHALL STAND IN THE MIDST BEFORE THE 
Autar, that he may with the more ease and decency USE BOTH HIS 
HANDS, which he cannot so conveniently do standing at the north side of 
it. A very memorable addition in severall respects, taken out of the 
Roman Missall, and introducing Masse in good earnest, if compared 
with the premised and ensuing Alterations. or, first, it brings in AN 
ATA in lieu of a Lord’s Table, (contrary to the first Rabricke) that 
so we may have a Massing Sacrifice, which cannot be without an 
Altar. 2ly. It removes the Priest that consecrates, from the north side 
orend of the Table, where the first Rubricke enjoynes him to cele- 
brate, TO STAND IN THE MIDST BEFORE THE ALTAR while he celebrates ; 
with his backe to the people, who by this meanes can neither see nor 
heare very well what he doth: which is directly taken out of the 
Masse Book, where we find these Rubricks very frequent: Sacerdos 
Celebraturus accedit av Menium ALTARIS UB! STANS VERSUS ILLUD, 
Sacerdos rediens AD MEDIUM ALTARIS. Stans 1N MEDIO ALTARIS, 
Stans ANTE MEDIUM ALTARIS, versus ad illum, &c. 3ly. We have an 
elevation of the hostia after its consecration, insinuated in these words; 
That he may with more ease and decency use both his hands, &c., to 
wit in consecrating and elevating the bread and wine, as the Priest 
is enjoyned to do in the Roman Missal, that so the people may adore 
it: Quibus prolatis, celebrans tenens hostiam inter pollices, §c., genu- 
flexus eam adorat, Tunc se erigens quantum commode potest ELEvat 
IN ALTUM HOSTIAM, et intentis in eam oculis, (quod et in ELEVATIONE 
Caticis FAGIT,) populo reverenter ostendit adorandam: After which 
he elevates the Cup in like manner, as the Missall enjoynes him,” 


Whatever regret one may feel, that, in endeavouring to pro- 
mote what he considered a decent and reverent celebration of 
the Communion, Laud should furnish any materials to persons so 
well-disposed to distort and misrepresent the most innocent 
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actions as Prynne was, our feelings of regret on that account 
must not lead us to lose sight of the disregard of truth which 
such misrepresentations too clearly evince. To insert the word 
Altar into the Rubric must appear to have been at worst an 
oversight, when one considers how carefully the term had been 
excluded by those who had previously revised the Liturgy, and 
how free from any wish to restore it the rest of these Alterations 
prove Laud to have been. Indeed, this alone would lead one 
to hesitate before receiving Prynne’s testimony, when he states 
that the alteration—or rather this particular phrase in the alter- 
ation—was in the Archbishop’s handwriting. Until the original 
draught of these alterations is found, the question must remain 
undecided. But supposing that Laud really wrote the word 
Altar, as Prynne states, and as it stands in Archbishop Teni- 
son’s copy, it must have been an oversight, and nothing more ; 
for neither the word Altar, nor the phrase in the midst before the 
Altar, was put into the Scotch Liturgy; and, therefore, these 
words, and all the wonderful mischiefs which Prynne detects in 
them, are passed over by the Scottish Commissicners in their 
charges, as we shall see presently. 

If Laud really wrote or sanctioned the words stand in the midst 
before the Altar, one would regret his having done so ; because 
it rendered him liable to be misrepresented, as Prynne has done, 
and to be misunderstood by honester and more charitable men 
than Prynne was. But whether he wrote the words—or allowed 
them to stand in the manuscript—or not, it is perfectly evident, 
that Laud attached no value or importance to the phrase shall 
stand in the midst before the Altar, beyond its expressing his 
opinion, that it was most convenient for the minister while con- 
secrating, to stand at such a part of the Lord’s Table as should 
give him most liberty to use his hands with ease and decency. 
I say, it is evident that this is all the Archbishop meant; and if 
Prynne had been an honest man, he would not have thought of 
assigning any other meaning to it. For this phrase, if it stood 
in the original draught of the alterations, was altered before the 
Scotch Liturgy was printed off, into—“ shall stand at such a part 
of the holy table where he may with the more ease, &c.,”—words 
which admit of considerable latitude of interpretation : and Laud 
saw and corrected the proofs of the Scotch Liturgy; for the 
Commissioners charge him with having done so, and he does 
not deny it.* So that this very remarkable alteration of his 
original Rubric (that is, if the original was as Prynne states, and 
if the original was in Laud’s hand,) must have been made with 
his approval: and what is still more extraordinary, (as far as 


* Troubles and Trial, p. 111, 
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Prynne’s character is concerned,) Prynne had these papers 
of Laud’s in his hands, (both the Scotch Commissioners’ charges 
and the Archbishop’s defence,) when he was concocting his 
charges against the Archbishop. He has the hardihood to tell 
us so himself; and he quotes a part of the defence,*—namely, 
the account Laud gives of his share in the revision of the Scotch 
Liturgy, and which [ have printed. But suppose Laud had left 
in the printed Liturgy the words as we find them in Archbishop 
Tenison’s copy, and as Prynne quotes them ; suppose him guilty 
of even greater inadvertencies and indiscretions ; surely nothing 
short of malice itself could distort these inadvertencies or indis- 
eretions into the Mass, or the elevation and adoration of the 
Sacrament, to which there was not the remotest degree of en- 
couragement given by anything in these alterations, or (as far 
as any one has yet attempted to prove) by anything that 
Laud had ever said or done. However, this Rubric, even as 
it was modified in the printed book, formed a very serious item 
in the charges brought against Laud by the Scottish Commis- 
sioners ; and it will be worth while to transcribe their represen- 
tations, both as a specimen of their spirit, and because they are 
accompanied by the defence the Archbishop made of himself, 
and the explanations he gives of his meaning, and likewise 
some important statements regarding his practice. 


“It seemst to be no great matter, that without warrant of the 
Book of England, the Presbyter going from the North end of the 
‘able, shall stand during the time of Consecration, at such a part of 
the Table, where he may with the more ease and decency use both 
his Hands ; Yet being tryed, it importeth much: As that he must 
stand with his hinder parts to the People; representing (saith 


Durand) that which the Lord said tot Moses, Thou shalt see my 
hinder parts. 


“Truly, this Charge is, as it seems, no great matter. And yet here 
again they are offended, that this is done without warrant of the Book 
of England. How comes this Book of England to be so much in their 
esteem, that nothing must be done without warrant from it? Why, 
'tis not that they approve that Book, for they will none of that neither : 
But ’tis only,“to make their Complaint more acceptable in England, 
Yet they say, this very remove of the Presbyter during the time of Con- 
secration, upon tryal imports much, ‘The Rubrick professes, that 
nothing is meant by it, but that he may use both his Hands with more 
ease and decency about that work. And I protest in the presence of 
Almighty God, 1 know of no other Intention herein, than this. But 
these Men can tell more. They are sure it is, that he may turn his 


= —- 


* Works of Darkness, p. 155. 
ft seemeth. Prynne, Canterburies Doome, p. 34. 
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hinder paris to the People, representing that which the Lord said to 
Moses. And what Warrant have they for this? Why Durand says 
so. Now truly the more Fool he. And they shall do well to ask 
their own Bishops, what acquaintance they have with Durand? For 
as for myself, 1 was so poorly satisfied with the first Leaf I read in 
him, that I never medled with him since. Nor indeed, do I spend 
anytime in such Authors as he is. So I have nothing to do with this. 
Yea, but they find fault with the Reason given in the Rubrick. For 
they say— 
“ He must have the use of both his Hands, not for anything he 
hath to do about the Bread and the* Wine ; (for that may be done 
at the North end of the Table, and be better seen of the People.) 
But (as we are taught by the Rationalists) That he may by stretch- 

ing outt his Arms, represent the extension of Christ on the Cross. 


“ But the Reason given in the Rubrick doth not satisfie them: For 
they say plainly, They have no use of both their Hands, for anything 
that is to be done about the Bread and the Wine. Surely these Men 
Consecrate these H/ements in a very loose and mean way, if they can 
say truly, that they have not use of both their Hands in this Work. Or, 
that whatsoever is done, may as well be done at the North end of the 
Table; which in most places is too narrow, and wants room, to lay 
the Service-Book open before him that Officiates, and to place the 
Bread and Wine within his reach. So that in that place ’tis hard for 
the Presbyter to avoid the unseemly disordering of something or other, 
that is before him, perhaps the very Klements themselves; which may 
give Scandal to them which come to Communicate: Especially, since 
in the Margin of the ee of Consecration, he is ordered to lay his 
Hand upon the Bread and the Wine, which he Consecrates, As for 
his being better seen of the People; that varies according to the Nature 
of the Place, and the Position of the Zable; So that in some Places 
he may be better seen, and in some not. Though I am not of opinion, 
that it is any End of the Administration of the Sacrament ¢éo have the 
Priest better seen of the People. Thus much against the Reason given 
in the Rubrick. 

“ Next, they préduce other Reasons of this Position of his at the 
Holy Table. And first, they say, ’tis not for the more convenient use 
of both his Hands, in the Celebration of that Work: But it is (say 
they) that he may, by stretching out his Arms, represent the Extension 
of Christ on the Cross. Why, but I say not this; nor is there any 
such thing Ordered or Required in the Book 3 nor doth any English 
Divine practise this that I know. Why then is this Charged upon me ? 
Nor is it sufficient for them to say, they are taught thusYby the Ration- 
alists ; unless I did affirm, or practise, as those Rationalists do. Heres 


a great deal of Charity wanting. But they bring another Reason, as 
good as this is: And that is— 


“ That} he may the more conveniently lift up the Bread and 
*and wine, Prynne. forth. Prynne. 
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Wine over* his Head to be seen, and adored, of the People; who 
in the Rubrick of + General Confession a little before, are directed 
to kneel humbly on their Knees, that the Priests Elevation, so mag- 
nified in the Mass, and the Peoples Adoration may go together. 


Good God! whither tends this Malice? There is not a Word in 
the Book of this neither: Not of lifting the Bread and Wine over his 
Head ; much less is there anything, to have it Adored by the People. 
And as there is nothing in the Book, so nothing hath ever been said, or 
done, by me, that tends this way. Now, if none of this hath been said, 
or done by me; what means this? Sure they mean to charge the 
Rationalists with this, and not me; unless I did by Word, or Deed, 
approve them herein. Yea, but a little before, in the Rubrick of 
General Confession, the People are directed to kneel humbly on their 
Knees. That’s true: And what Posture so fit, as that which is 
Humble, when Men are making Confession of their Sins to God ? 
But that which follows, namely, that the Priest's Elevation, and the 
Peoples Adoration may go together, is utterly false. There is not one 
Word of it in the Rubrick, nor ever was there one Thought of it in my 
self, or (as I verily believe) in any of the Compilers of that Book. 
And ‘tis well known, that through the Whole Chureh of England, the 
Form is to receive that Blessed Sacrament Kneeling ; and yet without 
any Adoration at all of the Bread and Wine. So this Charge, which 
way soever it look, cannot hit me. Howsoever, God forgive this 
Malice. For are the People directed to Kneel, to the end the Priest's 
Elevation, and the Peoples Adoration, may go together ? why then so 
let them go: For the Priest with us makes no Elevation ; nor there- 
fore the People any Adoration, of those Elements,” + 


Such was Laud’s defence against this absurd and most mali- 
cious charge. And it must be admitted to be complete and 
satisfactory, as far as his orthodoxy as a Protestant is concerned. 

And this will be a suitable place to quote Mr. Bailey’s account 
of the alterations in this part of the service, as the reader will be 
in a better position to judge of the justice of his animadversions. 


“In this Cauon there are two parts most principall, which the pa- 
pists call the Heart, and the Head thereof. The prayers of consecra- 
tion, and of oblation, this head the English strikes off, this heart they 
pal out of their Booke, that the wicked Serpent should not have any 
ife among them. But our men are so tender and compassionate 
towards that poore Beast, that they will again put in that Heart, and 
set on that Head. ‘The consecration and oblation they will be loth 
to want. Consider then these men’s changing of the En lish booke 
towards both those, the two incomparable worst. parts of the whole 
Masse. First, the English scrapes out all mention of any.consecration: 
for however we delight not to strive with the papists any where about 
words, yet in this place while they declare expressly, that by conse- 
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eration of the Elements they doe understand not the sanctification of 
the Elements by the word and prayer, but a secret whispering of cer- 
taine words upon the Elements, for their very Transubstantiation : Con- 
secration in this place being so taken by the papists, the English rejects 
it, and will have nothing to do therewith; but our men being more 
wise, and understanding their owne ends, put up in their rubrick in 
capitall letters formally and expressly their praier of Consecration. 
2. The Papists to the end that their consecratory words may bee whis- 
pered upon the elements for their change, and no wayes heard of the 
people, who perchance if they heard and understood them, might 
learne them by heart, and in their idlenesse might pronounce them 
over their meales, and so, which once they say was done, transubstan- 
tiate their ordinary food into Christ’s body : for the eschewing of these 
inconveniences, they ordaine the consecration to bee made in the out- 
most corner of the church, so far from the eares of the people as may 
be: and for the greater security, they ordaine their priests in the time 
of consecration, both to speake low, and to turne their backs apon the 
people: For to remedy these wicked follies, the English expressely 
ordained their Communion Table to stand in the body of the Church, 
where the Minister in the mids of the people might read out openly 
all the words of the Institution. But our men to returne to the old 
fashion, command the table to be set at the East end of the Chancell, 
that in the time of the consecration, the priest may stand so farre re- 
moved from the people, as the furthest wall of the Church can permit, 
and as this distance were not enough to keep these holy words of Con- 
secration from the prophane eares of Laicks, our book hath a second 
Rubrick, enjoyning expressely the priest in the time of Consecration 
to turne his backe on the people, to come from the North end of the 
Table, and to stand at such a place where hee may use both his hands 
with more decencie and ease, which is not possible but on the West 
side alone; for on the South side the commoditie is just alike as is the 
North. On the East none can stand, for the table is joyned hard to 
the Wall, and whosoever stands at the West side of the Altar, his 
Back is directly to the people that are behind him. They say for this 
practice many things, first, that in the good holy Liturgie of Edward 
the sixth, the Priest was ordained to stand with his back to the people. 
Againe, that alwayes in the ancient church, the priests stood in the 
uppermost end of the church, divided from the people behind them, with 
railes, and vailes, and other distinctions. 3. That Scripture is the ground 
of this practice, for so it was in the Jewish Church, the Priest when hee 
went into the Sanctuary to pray, and offer incense for the people, | 
stood without and never did heare what he spake, nor saw what he did. 
If from this practice wee would inferre with Bellarmine, that the priest 
in the Consecration might speake in latine, or in a language unknown 
to the people, since God to whom he speaks understands all languages, 
the elements :;pon which the consecratorie words are murmured, under- 
stands none, and the people for whom alone the vulgar language is 
used is put backe from the hearing of the consecration; we know not 
what in reason they could answer; But this we know, that the maine 
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ground whereupon we presse the use of the vulgar language, not onely 
in the consecration as they call it, but in the whole service of God, { 


mean the warrant of Scripture, they openly denie, and for it gives no 
ground, but the old tradition of the Church. 


“3. When our priest is set under the East wal within his raile his 
backe upon the people, he is directed to use both his armes [ hands, 
not armes] with decency and ease, what use here can be made of the 

riests armes, except it be for making of large crosses, as the masse 

ubricks at this place doth direct, we doe not understand: only we 
have heard before, that they avow the lawfulnesse of crossing no lesse 
in the Supper than in Baptisme.’”-—pp. 104—107. 


Inconstructing our present Rubric in 1662, 1 think it is evident 
that the divines employed in that revision, intended that the 
Priest should ot stand with his back to the people while read- 
ing the Prayer of Consecration. While ordering the bread and 
wine before the Prayer, he is directed to stand before the Table. 


** When the Priest, standing before the Table, hath so ordered 
the Bread and Wine, that he may with the more readiness and 
decency break the bread before the people, and take the cup into 
his hands, he shall say the Prayer of Consecration as followeth.”’ 


Now, not to insist on what Nicholls and Wheatly (after him) 
have remarked, that, “ according to the rules of grammar, the 
participle standing, must refer to the verb ordered, and not to 
say,” so that the Rubric directs the Priest to stand before the 
Table, while ordering the Elements, and not while saying the 
prayer ;—not to insist on this, what seems most conclusive, in my 
opinion, is that Archbishop Laud defended the lawfulness of 
the Priest’s standing with his back to the people during this 
prayer, on the ground that it is not any end of the administration 
of the Sacrament to have the Priest better seen of the people: this, 
he declares, was his opinion, and with that persuasion he sanc- 
tioned the Scotch Rubric, which directs the Priest so to stand, 
that in many places the people could not see him performing the 
acts of consecration. But, when our bishopsin 1662 came to re- 
construct the English Rubric, they did it in such a manner as to 
convey a contrary opinion to that which Laud had expressed. 
For the bread and wine are to be so ordered before consecrating, 
that the acts of consecration may be seen by the people, “ that he 
may with the more readiness and decency break the bread before 
the people, and take the cup into his hands.” If the present Rubric 
had to be explained by its own grammatical construction alone, | 
think its meaning sufficiently clear: but when it is regarded as a 
modification of the Scotch Rubrie (as it really is), and we know 
what Laud’s opinion was on this very point, [ cannot conceive 
how any other meaning can be maintained. As to the idea that 
all which is intended is that the Priest himself should not be con- 
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cealed from the people while reading the prayer, it is so extraor- 
dinary that one wonders how any one could seriously entertain it. 
I am happy to transcribe Mr. Robertson’s very just account of his 
reasons for believing that the Priest ought to stand at the North 
side or end of the table while reading the prayer. Having ob- 
served that a contrary opinion has been maintained, he says: 


“On comparing the Rubrics, however, we may observe two cir- 
cumstances in our own which do not appear in the other ; [the Scotch 
Rubric] viz., that the priest is to order the bread and wine so that he 
may conveniently reach them; and—that he is to break the bread 
‘before the people.’ ‘These directions would both be superfluous, if 
it were intended that he should stand in front of the Altar while con- 
secrating ; if the second meant no more than that he ought to be seen 
by the people, while standing in such a position that his action cannot 
be seen, it is impossible to imagine why it should have been inserted ; 
for it has never been the practice of the Western Church that the 
priest should himself be out of sight.” * 


With this I entirely concur. The object of the priest’s being 
directed to stand before the Table while ordering the elements, 
appears to me both from the meaning, the construction, and the 
history of the Rubric, to be twofold: first, that he may have 
them so placed, as to be able to consecrate with readiness and 
decency—which direction would be unnecessary if he is to stand 
in front of the Table while consecrating ;—and secondly, that 
he may break the bread before the people,—which would be 
impossible, if his back were turned to them while breaking it. 


St, Mary-at-Hill, London, JoHN C, CROSTHWAITE. 
une, 1847, 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 
NO, XIX. 
GARDINER AND BONNER, DE VERA OBEDIENTIA. No. III. 


it may at first be difficult for some readers, but perhaps on re- 
flection they will find it possible, to imagine a man ardently 
denying the supremacy of the Pope, and at the same time 
strenuously maintaining Transubstantiation, Purgatory, the In- 
vocation of the saints, and a variety of other doctrines and 
practices which the adherents to the Pope maintain, but which 
protestants have rejected. Yet such men there were amon 

those who lived in, and survived, the reign of Henry the Eighth ; 


* Page 223. 
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and Bishop Gardiner was one of them. When the person of the 
king had changed, and Edward was on the throne, Gardiner 
not only avowed that he had in the former reign maintained the 
King’s Supremacy, but he still maintained it, and in the process 
for his deprivation before Edward’s Commissioners, he pleaded 
in his “ Long Matter,” which has been already quoted, that the 
articles brought forward against him ought not to have any 
weight, for various reasons :— 


“ And, among other things, because the said bishop hath been 
always ready, with his best endeavour, diligence, and industry, accord- 
ing to his bounden duty, to publish, declare, and set forth, as well the 
supremacy, and supreme authority, of the king’s majesty that now is, 
and of the most noble prince of famous memory, the king’s majesty’s 
father that dead is, as the abolishing of the usurped power of the 
bishop of Rome, and setting forth of all and singular acts, statutes, 
laws, injunctions, and proclamations, made and ordained in that behalf, 
and concerning orders of religion in this his majesty’s church of 
England; and hath had, hitherto, a very circumspect, learned, and 
diligent chancellor under him, who hath duly executed, and put in 
execution, the same accordingly : all which things the said bishop, for 
his own part, hath likewise always justly, duly, and obediently done, 
kept, observed, and executed, and for the approving, confirming, and 
stablishing the said supremacy. And of the usurped power of the 
bishop of Rome aforesaid, he hath not only openly preached, affirmed, 
and declared the same, in many and divers his sermons 
and teaching always due obedience), but also hath made and set forth 
a certain book or work concerning the same, as by the contents thereof 
more plainly appeareth, and hath defended the same in the university 
of Louvain. And these things were and be true, public, notorious, 
manifest, and famous.”—Fox, Vol. VI. p. 105. 


Bishop Gardiner, it is plain, was not anxious to conceal or 
disavow what he had written ; and it is somewhat curious to see 
how this one of his articles is treated by some of those who were 
called upon to depose in reply to the multitude contained in 
his “long matter.” A considerable portion of them were, it will 
be seen, ina state of remarkable ignorance concerning the book. 


“The Right honourable Lord Edward Duke of Somerset, being 
examined upon the articles ensuing, saith as followeth :— 

“ To the Ist article his grace saith that it hath oftentimes appeared 
to his grace, by sundry complaints and informations made against the 


said bishop, that he hath not done his duty in setting forth the King’s 


Majesty's proceedings, in matters of religion, in such ample sort as his 
duty required. And as for his chancellor, his grace can little testify 
therein otherwise than that there hath been of late in him no toward- 
ness of conformity ; for which he doth now remain in prison, And 
his grace, also, saith, that touching the bishop’s preaching against the 
usurped power of the bishop of Rome, he remembereth not of any 
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sermon by him so, made, saving one, whereof fuller mention is, made in 
his depositions upon. the articles, ministered against the,said. bishop ot 


office in this behalf. And as for the book mentioned in this article, . 


his grace saith, he hath heard of such a book by him made ; but to. 
what effect it weigheth, his Grace knoweth not, nor also of his defence _ 
made in the university of Louvain.” —Fox, Vol. VI. p. 


It was hardly to be expected that the minor courtiers of King 
Edward should be better informed than his grace: the: Lord. 
Protector. Perhaps it was only a proper compliment to his 
station to profess a still more complete ignorance. Turning 
over the depositions, we find that, “as for the bishop’s book, | 
and his disputation in Louvain, mentioned in this article,’ his | 
lordship [the Earl of Wiltshire} knoweth nothing of it,” p. 171." 
—absolutely nothing. “As touching the said bishop's book, 
and disputation in Louvain, his lordship [the Marquis of North-— 
[ampton] knoweth nothing thereof,” p. 173. “This deponent 
the Lord Chancellor Riche] hath heard say (of whom he remem- 
bereth not) that the said bishop did set forth a book in main- 
tenance of supremacy to be in the king that dead is, his heirs. 
and successors. And otherwise he cannot depose,” p, 176... 
The Earl of Warwick passed the matter by, without mention,. 
p. 177.“ Touching the book made by the said bishop and his | 
disputations at Louvain, they are unknown to his lordship,” [the 
Earl of Bedford,} p. 180. “ What book or work the said bishop 
hath set forth against the usurped power of the bishop of Rome, 
or defence he made in the university of Louvain, this examinate 
(Sir William Harbert] knoweth not,” p. 182. Sir John Baker 
passed over the matter of the book entirely ; and, indeed, he, 
could say but little about the bishop’s opinions on any subject, 
“for he never heard him preach but one sermon, the which was 
at St. Mary Overys before the house was suppressed, And. 
whether he treated of such matter, yea or no, he doth not.re- 
member,” p. 184. “ He [Sir Edward Carne] heard say, that the . 
said bishop did make a book for the king’s supremacy, and 
against the bishop of Rome’s authority. And further this de- 


‘ ponent saith, that he, being ambassador in Flanders, heard say, 


that the said bishop of Winchester, going in an ambassade to 
the emperor of Germany through Louvain, communing with 
certain learned men, there offered to dispute openly touching 
the defence of the said book, upon occasion ministered by the 
said learned men against the said bishop, touching the said 
book, And otherwise he cannot depose ;” though he added, 
when examined upon the Interrogatories, that “ he heard a talk 
wt the time the said bishop of Winchester made the book. afore 
deposed of, that he was loth to write against the said bishop of 
Rome ; but, whether the talk was true he cannot tell.” pi 185. 
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‘It could not be denied, even by Gardiner’s bitterest and least” 
scrupulous enemies, that there was a sort of hearsay—a blind - 
rumour—abroad, that Bishop Gardiner had once written some > 
book, about something, though they did not know what, . How 
strange that a work by such a person, on such a subject, at such 
a time, should have fallen still-born from the press of the king’s 
primter—to say nothing of its being (if it was) caught up and 
and prefaced by the zealous Bonner, and reprinted at Ham- 

urgh and at Strasburgh—and that so many and such persons | 
should have known so little about it. One might almost imagine 
that the whole thing was an imposture, if we had not Bishop 
Gardiner’s own acknowledgment, and the testimony of credible. 
witnesses to support it. For some of those who were examined 
knew; or professed to know, more about it than the Lord Pro- 
tector and his friends. ‘Cuthbert [Tonstal] Bishop of Durham, 


one of the king’s most honourable privy council, of the age of 
76,” deposed that :— 


“In the king's time that dead is, the said bishop, as one of the 
council, did set forth for his part all such articles, statutes, injunctions, 
and proclamations, as were then decreed and determined ; and did 
set forth at all times the same accordingly. And deposeth further, 
that the said bishop did make a book against the usurped power of 
the bishop of Rome, and setting forth the king’s supremacy; which 
book this deponent hath seen; and all the premises before deposed, 


he saith, are true, notorious, and manifest to them that were of the 
council at that time,”—p. 189. 


We may presume that the Bishop of Durham was not aware 
of some of the declarations which have just been quoted from 
the examinations of deponents who “ were of the council at that 
time,” and who were “of the council” at this time alsc, as they 
meant to show. “ Thomas renee Bishop of Norwich, of 
the age of 47 or thereabouts,” deposed that— 


“ Although the said Bishop of Winchester (very loth to condescend oe 
to any innovations) was earnest against alterations, as well concerning _ ——— = 
the bishop of Rome as other orders in Religion, yet after those matters | He 

were established and set forth, by the acts, statutes, and laws of this = . & 
realm, and the king’s majesty’s injunctions at ee this de- ae © 
ponent hath known and heard the bishop of Winchester poo de- 
clare, and set forth, as well the supremacy or supreme authority of the 
king’s majesty’s father of famous memory, as the abolishing of the 
usurped power of the bishop of Rome, accordingly as he was bound: 
and did set forth a book concerning the same, as by the contents thereof’ 
may appear, which this deponent hath heard. Bur uw. # the said bishop’ 
of Winchester and his Chancellor (whom this deponent hath of long’ 
time known to be wise and learned) have executed in his diocese; the 
king’s majesty’s injunctions and proclamations, he knoweth not ; for he’ 
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hath not been conversant there: Which things, before by this depo- 
nent deposed, be true, notorious, manifest, public, and famous. And 
as touching the defence of the bishop’s book at Louvain, he hath heard 
reported, that he offered to defend the said book then aad there ; and 
before certain of the doctors, did defend the same, as he heard say.’ 
190, 
“John Potinger of Winchester, gentleman, where he hath | 
continued these ten years, of the age of 86; sworn and exa- 
mined,” deposed— 
| “That the said bishop hath set forth a book in Latin, many years 
since, entituled ‘De Vera Obedientia,’ wherein the said bishop set 
forth the king’s supremacy, as he remembereth ; and treateth against 


' the usurped power of the bishop of Rome, and of obedience of the 


subjects to their prince, as su e head, very earnestly, to this de- 
saute remembrance, For this deponent hath seen cod read the 
k, and in the same did read of the premises. And, examined 
whether he understandeth the Latin tongue, he saith, yea; and that 
once he was fellow of New College in Oxford, and hath the same 
book at this present in his stady.”——-For, Vol. VI. p, 217. 


“ Master John White” also “ Warden of the college of Win- 
chester, of the age of 40,” being sworn and examined, “ deposeth 
as followeth 


‘¢ All the contents of this article, touching as well the bishop as his 
chancellor, are true, to this deponent’s certain knowledge, saving the 
defence of the said bishop’s book at Louvain; which book the said 
bishop (as this deponent hath heard say of certain learned men being 
then with the bishop) did defend against the rector and certain divines 
of the university of Louvain; which book that he so defended (as it 
was said) was the book made by the bishop ‘De Vera Obedientia,’ 
and that book this deponent hath seen and read, which entreateth of 
the king's supremacy, and the abolishment of the bishop of Rome’s 
authority. And saith, that all the premises, saving the defence of the 
said book, are notorious, manifest, and famous, within the diocese of 
Winchester, to this deponent’s certain hearing and knowledge. And, 
for further declaration, this deponent saith, that about twelve years 

, or thereabouts, as he doth remember, this deponent (then being 
schoolmaster of the college of Winton) did by the commandment of 


the bishop of Winchester, make certain verses extolling the king’s § 


supremacy, and against the usurped power of the bishop of Rome ; 


‘ which said verses this deponent caused his scholars to learn, and to 


ise them in making of verses to the like argument ; the said bishop 
encouraging this deponent so to do.”——Fox, Vol. VI. p. 223. 


One would be glad to have a fuller account of Bishop Gardi- 
ner’s proceedings at Louvain in reference to his book; and no 
doubt materials are in existence, though I have it not in my 
power at present to avail myself of them. I know of only two 
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other documents, preserved in Fox’s Martyrology, which tend 
to throw light on the matter. They add indeed very little to 
our knowledge, though they are not without interest in several 
ints of view. The first is the deposition of “ Master William 
edowe, clerk, chaplain to the bishop of Winchester, and mas- 
ter of the hospital of Holy Crosses, beside Winchester ; of the 
age of 60 years,” which begins in the following manner :— 


“To the first article of the matter this deponent saith, that the 
of this twenty years he hath been with the said bishop of Win- 

p ne and is his chaplain, and all the said space, he saith, that the 
said bishop, te this deponent’s sight and knowledge, hath always set 
forth, to the uttermost of his power, the king’s supremacy, and the 
abolishment of the bishop of Rome’s authority, d saith, that at 
five several times he hath attended upon the said bishop, when he 
was sent beyond the seas for ambassador, as well to the emperor, 
as to the French king; at one of which times, the said bishop was at 
Louvain, when there was a commencement, wherein proceeded two 
doctors of physic ; at which said commencement, the said bishop was 
desired to be the father of the Act, and was at the same Act present. 
And after the said Act done, in the selfsame day, after dinner, the 
rector of the university wipes oe with four or five learned men, 
came to the said bishop, to his house. And, there and then, the 
rector brought with him the book, which the said bishop had set forth, 
concerning the supremacy of the king’s majesty, and the abolishment 
of the bishop of Rome’s authority; with the which book, the said 
rector, and the other persons, were offended, and came to the said 
bishop, to see what he could speak for the defence of the said 
book. Unto whom the said bishop said, that he would gladly hear 
what they could object against it, and he would make them answer. 
And thereupon, the said bishop, with the said rector, and the other 
persons, went unto his chamber, and there continued in disputation ; 
wherein this deponent heard the said bishop very earnest and loud in 
the defence of the said book ; which said book, this deponent saith, he 
hath seen and read, and was in the house with the said bishop, when 
he did make the same book. And further he saith, that the said 
bishop, within his diocese, hath set forth all such acts, statutes, injunc- 
tions, and proclamations, as have been made and set forth by the 
king’s majesty that dead is, and the king’s majesty that now is. And 
further saith, that for the setting forth of the same, he hath had an 
expert chancellor, Dr. Steward, who hath caused the same accord- 
ingly to be set forth within the diocese, and specially within the city 
of Winchester, and within the hospital of the Holy Crosses, whereof 
this deponent is master; and for such a man, the said chancellor hath 
heen and is commonly reputed and taken, within the diocese of Win- 
chester, to this deponent’s knowledge. And saith, that the said bishop, 
at divers and many of his said sermons whereat this deponent hath 
been present, hath set forth the king’s majesty’s supremacy, and the 
abolishment of the bishop of Rome’s authority. And otherwise he 
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cannot depose upon the.statutes.of the said. Vol. VI. 
p. 202. 


The second is * a letter written from Louvain by one Francis 
Driander, the contents whereof,” says Fox, “ are hereunder ex- 
4 pressed in Latin as he wrote it, and the english whereof, as 
OM 1 much as to the present purpose appertaineth, here followeth 
Th «@ translated ;” and for us it will be enough to extract the English 

“ , = translation, without criticising it, and only premising that the 
= a letter was dated September 22, 1541, and addressed to Edmund 
: a. Crispin, a person of whom I believe little or nothing is known 

| & except what is to be learned from Anthony a Wood’s not very 
complimentary notice of him.* But the value of the letter arises 


from its having been put in as evidence by Bishop Gardiner 
himself. 


ti 


«‘ Before my departure from the city of Paris, 1 wrote unto you by 
our friend the englishman, &c. Now the narration of your bishop of 
‘Winchester, shall satisfy and content you. He (the said bishop) as 
appertained to the ambassador of so noble a prince, came to Louvain 
with a great rout and bravery, and was there, at a private man’s house 
called Jeremy's, most honourably entertained and received; where 
the faculty of divines, for honours sake, presented him wine in the 
name of the whole university. But our famous doctors, and learned 
masters, for that they would more deeply search and understand the 
learning and excellency of the prelate, perused and scanned a certain 
Oration made by him, and now extant, intitled ‘ De vera Obedientia,’ 
which is as much as to say, in our english tongue, ‘ Of true Obedience,’ 
in the which his Oration he did greatly impair and subvert the supre- 
macy of the bishop of Rome, and preferred his Lord and King’s au- 
thority before the holy apostolic see as they were wont to term it: 
which being read and considered by them, they did not only repent 
them, for attributing such their honour unto him, but also recanted 
what they had done before; and, like impudent persons, did not so 
much honour him afore, but now twice so much with many obloquies 
and derisions, disabled and dishonoured his person. 

“ But, in conclusion, Richard Lathomus interpreter of the Terms, 
with the favourers of this fraternity, and other the champions of the 
falling church, boldly enterprised to dispute with him concerning the 

; | popes supremacy. The Bishop stoutly defended his said Oration. 
3 en a The divines contrary did stiffly maintain their opinion, and, divers 


rit , * Under the year 1547 he tells us that “ Edmund Crispyne of Oriell coll. lately a 
ee shagling lecturer of physic, now one of the proctors of the university, did supplicate 
| in to be licensed to proceed in physic,” and he adds, that though he found no registra- 

W tion of their license he has no doubt that it was granted, as he found the supplicant 

q afterwards “ written and stiled” a doctor of physic. Fast. Ox. Part I. col. 126. One 

ce would like to know how the letter came into Gardiner’s possession. Strype seems 
mt to take it for granted that this Crispin was the divine of the “ popish stamp” 
| bearing that name, whose services Devonshire rebels required in the year 

1548,—Cran., Vol. I, 265. 
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| times openly with exclamation, called the said bishop an excommuni- 
| cate person, and a schismatic ; to the no little reproach and infamy of 
the english nation. Say 
«J will not here repeat the arguments and reasons which were 
alledged on both parts, for the defence of the opinions of each side, 
for that lest, perhaps, to learned men, they shall not seem all of the 
strongest; and also, because it becometh me to save and preserve the 
estimation of either party. The Bishop not long after, minding to say 
mass in St. Peter's church, the did deny unto him, as to an excommu- 
nicate person, the ornaments and vestments meet for the same ; where. _ 
with being highly offended, he suddenly hasted his journey from thence. 
The dean the next day after, made an eloquent oration, wherein he 
openly disgraced and defamed his person. I lament greatly their case, 
who so rashly, without any advisement, gave themselves to be mocked 
among grave and witty men. You have heard now a true story for 


our doctor was the chief and principal doer of that tragedy.”—Foxr 
Vol. VI. p. 139. | 


_ We may just observe, that in all this there is not a word of 
Bishop Bonner or his Preface; nor do I recollect that, when he 
was in circumstances somewhat similar to those of Gardiner, he 
made any such claim as Gardiner did, and as he had quite an 
equal right to make. If, however, it be said that we ought not 
to expect anything about Bonner’s part of the book in the 
process relating to Gardiner, it must still be allowed that it 
would not have been surprising if some word about it had 
escaped, and that if Gardiner believed himself to be indebted to 
Bonner for such fervent co-operation and patronage, it was un- 
grateful in him to pass by so fair an occasion of mentioning it, 
when it might have been of service to his fellow-sufferer. 

But enough has, perhaps, been said of the authors; and as 
to the book itself, I will not, in an essay which already occupies 
so much space, enter upon the point, for the sake of which very 
principally so much has been said about it. I hope to do so 
on a future occasion, and in the meantime, 


Lam, &e., S. R. MArTianp. 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from page 537, vol, xxxi.) 

This is thaccompt of Richard Johns and Thomas Carter Wardeins of - 
the Rentes and goodes belongyng vuto the Chirche of Seint Andrewe 
Hubert beside Estchepe of london made from the last day of the 
moneth of Aprill the xvi yere of the reigne of kyng Edward the 
fourth vnto the last day of the moneth of Aprill the xviij yere of 
the reigne of the said kyng which is by ij hole yeres. [From April 
30th, 1476, to April 30th, 1478.) 


-Receytes in the Chirche boxe, 


that to the Chirche hous . . . xxilij* j4ob. qua. 


Receytes of Pascall lyght, 
Item, resceyued in money for ij pascalys this ij yere .  xvij* v4 
Receytes for bemelight. 
Item, resceyued in money for bemelight this ij yere =. iij!! vij* x4 
Receytes for buryels and knellys. 

Item, resceyued of Brigges for the knell and the pitt of 

hym x’ 
Item, resceyued of the came Brigges for the bell at the 

twelmonth mynde_ . xx4 
Item, resceyued for the burying of Ryse i in the Chirche . : j* viij* 
Item, of John.Harphiner for the grete bell for his wyf iiij? 
Item, of Symond y, wie for burying of his wyf in the 

Chirche . vj* viij* 
Item, resceyued for the bury? ing of the seid Symond Ta- 

picer x* 
Item, resceyued of Margarete Kene for hir stondyng at 

the Chirche dore for an hole yere__.. ij* 


at iij’ ie the vnc... - Summa iis viij* 


- Summa xxxiiij* ob. 
Hen, resceyued of Pye Stacyoner for A boke called 
decrees to hym by vs the said wardeins sold ‘ ij! 
Item, resceyued of the same Pye Stacyoner for a boke 
called the half bible of the old testement by vs to hym 
Summa totalis eceined, ij j® qua. 


3 | 
| 
| a | tem, resceyued of one Iyse Juelier for an Old Chalyce 
2 to hym sold by vs the said wardeins with a paten siluer 
| 4 Item, resceyued of the same T'yse for A nother Chalyce 
- bal to hym sold with A patent percell gilt weying x vnces 
| 
i 
| 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. $l 


Paymentes made by all the tyme of this Accompt, 


First, payed for paper . je 
Item, to the Organ pleyer on our lady day natiuite 
Item, payed for A newe whele forthe bell . . . iiije iiij4 
Item, for A new Rope for the bell ‘ 4 
Item, for trussyng of the bell and Amendyng of the Frame 
of the bellys.. 
Item, payed to Tyse J ueller for A new “Chalyce with A 
aten siluer & gilt weying a ounces ii) quarterons 
di, at iiij* the oune, Summa iij'' 
Item, payed for halowyng of the same Chalice ° viij4 
Item, payed to Denys Brownyng for wasshyng of the 
Chirche ger the xix day of Octobr. the xvi yere of the 


reigne of the said kyng . 
Item, for Amendyng of the pew for brigges . iij* 
Item, payed to Rolf the Smyth for A Styrop for the bell 
And Pio or a lok and a bolstar & ij Clampes for the pew ° vij* 
Item, for ij new Garnettes for latys in the west wyndow . vj? 
Item, for makyng of the iij latyses ‘ xviij4 
Item, payed at Cristmasse to Danyell for Organ pleying x? 
Item, payd to Denys Brownyng for wasshyng . the 
Chirche ger at Cristmasse x? 
Item, payed for iij bawdrykes for the bellys , ij* x4 
Item, payed to Rolf Smyth for v aay Amendyng for 
the bellys iiij® vj4 
Item, payed to Rolf the Smyth for makyng of of the Claper 
the grete bell 
Item, to his man . ‘ 
Item, for ij Clampys of Tren for pewes iij* 
Item, payed to the Scavegeour for pament . 
Item, paied for drynkyng siluer whan we made Couenant 
with Danyell the Clerk . iiij* 
Item, paied at Ester to Denys Brownyng for wasshyng of 
the Chirch ger fora quarter. x? 
Item, paied for scowryng of the Chirch ger for the laten xvj4 
Item, paied to the Clerk for Brygges knell . ‘ iiij* 
Item, paied to the Clerk for Symond Tapicers wyfes 
Item, paied for the pascall makyng : xv? 


Item, paied for wast ij lb, of -wex that left of the beme 
light.. 


Item, paied on Corpus for Flagges 


& pakthrede ob, 
Item, paied for a Shovel ja 
Item, paied tothe Raker ij* 


Item, paied for mendyng of the Chirch wall for Ryppyng 

of the olde stuff and makyng of the pyttes for the new 

postes and for Rammyng of the Erth : : vj* ob. 
Item, paied for ij new postes for the wall of xij fote ij’ 
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$2 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


Item, paied for a plank 
Item, paied for the Portage of the vame . ; : . 
Item, paied for xj grete Nayle Spygges . 


Item, paied for x peny nayle a" 
Item, paied a Carpenter for a day and anhalf ° 
Item, paied for a sak of lyme 
Item, paied to a Mason for a day werk 


Item, paied for a plank for Manees pewe_—_.. 

Item, paied to the Clerk for roses of the Sepulcre & 
for coles 

Item, paied to Denyse "Brow nyng for wasshyng of the 
Chirch ger for Midsomre quarter 

Item, paied for mendyng of Surplyse_. 

Item, paied for vi lampes with the brigges ~ 

Item, paied to the Raker for Midsomer quarter _. 

Item, paied for Amendyng of the hangyng of the lamp 

Item, paied for Glew to Amende the bookes . ; 

Item, paied for new pewes in our lady Ee ty for ij 
waynscotes 

Item, for the lyd of the long Chest and forme in the quere 

Item, paied for short bordes & for nayle for the er : 

Item, paied for Russhes for the pewes 

Item, paied to a Carpenter for vj dayes werk ° ° 

Item, paied to Richard Clerk for the herr stryng for the 
wathe of the Clok and for makyng clene of the — 

Item, paied to Danyell for Rysses knell . ° 

Item, for Raysyng vp of the stone & leying down ageyn . 

Item, paied for ryngyng of the Bell for the xij moneth 
mynde of Briges 

Item, paied for pavyne of xiiij Teyse aboute the Chirch 
the Teyse vij Summa 

Item, paied ford ij lode of stone 

Item, paied for viij lode of Gravell 

Item, paied to John Meyer for Candell for ij yere . 

Item, paied to the Raker for Cristmasse quarter A° xvij° 

Item, paied for ryngyng for Harphinars wyf & for drynk 

Item, paied for scowryng of the laton ger at Ester A° 
xvii)° 

Item, paied to the ‘Organ pleyer to performe vp the nobil 
for the quarter at Candilmasse . 

Item, paied to Denyse Brownyng for wasshyng of Crist- 
masse quarter A° xvil® 

Item, for mendyng of the Tabyll before the high Auter . 

Item, paied for watchyng of the Sepulcre and for Coles . 

Item, paied to the Raker for Ester quarter. 

Item, paied for fotyng of the formes in the Rodeloft : 

Item, paied oute of the box vnto Richard Clerk for the 
reward of his wages for ii) quarters of a yere 

Item, paied to the Clerk for mendyng of olde vestmentes 


viij® ij* 
iij* 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


Item, paied for brede & Ale to syngers in the Chirche . 

Item, paied for Iren werk for the droppyng of the ~~ 
before our lady of pitee_. 

Item, paied to John Kene for a Ib. & di, & di. quarter of 
Tenebres Candil & for j lb. Taper for the font . ‘ 

Item, paied of the box to the Organ pleyer to performe 
his nobil for his wages at Whitsontyde 

Item, paied for the preysing of the bokes of the Chirch . 

Item, paied for scowryng of the laten senser . . 

Item, paied to Denys Brownyng for wasshyng of the 
Chirch ger for midsomer quarter 

Item, paied to the Raker . J 

Item, paied for Flagges & garlondes on Corpus Cristi day 

Item, paied to the lee Child for redyng of the Clerk 
is obligacion with Condicions . 

Item, for mendyng of the sensur with the stuff 

Item, for mendyng of a Chalys with the stuff ; 

Item, for ij Claspys for the best Cope weying ij vnces lak a 

Item, for the fyre dyssh. for the Senser . 

Item, paied for the paschall at Ester A® xviij° for the 
mak yng of xij lb. and for the wast ij lb... 

Item, payed for A key for the Chapell dore . 

Item, payed to Danyell the Organ pleyer 

Item, payed to John Clerk the — pley er to performe 
his noble . 

Item, payed to John Sawndre for ryngyng of the bell for 
Sympkyn Turnour , 

Item, payed to the Clerk for ‘Cristmasse quarter to fulfill 
his quarterage . 

Item, payed to the Clerk for to fulfill his quarterage for 
Whitsontyde quarter ‘ 

Item, bought of Symond Smith xXxviij ‘lb. wax for the 
beme at Ester Anno xvij® R. E. quart. pris. x* viij4 and 
deliuered to John Kene xvij stokkes of beme weyin 
xxvij ib. Item, xxiiij lb. of wex new. Item, ij |b. for 
Judas Candell. The som of wax lviij Ib. Resceyued xvij 
tapers for the beme weying lvj lb. quarteron. Item, Res- 
ceyued j taper of j lb. for the Font. Item, R. j lb. quar- 
teron for Judas Candell. Item, Resceyued j quarteron of 
iij lightes for the Pascall. The som of Resceyt lviij Ib. iij 
quarterons Rest to the Chaundeler iij quarterons wax 
and payed for the makyng of the forsaid wax of lviij Ib. 
the Ib. ob. Summa ij‘ v4, Summa totalis payed for 
wax & makyng in + money for the beme light ‘ 

Item, paied for writyng and engrossyng aswele of this 
oo of the Chirch as of the Accompt for the Chirch 

paied ynto Thomas Champeney T alugh chaundeler 

Vout. XXXIT.—July, 1847, D 
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34 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
im 
ath for viij galons & di. of lampe oyle & for Candill - - hx 
| Item, paied for weying ofthe Juels . 
Summa totalis of all the seide paymentes x!! xi* xj¢ 


Rest clere thereof in the box, vj! x* ij* qua. 
Where that a Chalyce with a patent weying togider xviij 


ounces and iij quarterons & di, the vnc. at iiij*« Summa 

me + totalis therof iij '' xv* ij hit is so now the patent of the 

7 is said Chalyce was lost in defaut of Richard now Clerk 

- a of the said Chirch and a new patent ordeyned which 

Boe : patent with the said Chalyce wey togider by the weight 

‘ : of troy xvij ounces & an half and half a quarteron & so 

i ' is in the defaut of the said Richard Clerk is lost in the 
= be weyght after the Rate of the said new Chalyce j ounce 
jquarter &di.a quarter . . Summa vj? 
> | This is thaccompt of the said Richard Johns and Thomas Carter 
a | fe wardeins of the Rentes and godes belongyng vnto the said Chirche 
et | of Seint Andrewes Hubert beside Estchepe of london made of the 
" Receytes and paymentes of the Chirch hows in which one Manee 
4 Bowyer now dwelleth in that is to sey from the last day of the 
all moneth of Aprill the xvj yere of the reigne of kyng Edward the 
in fourth vnto the last day of the moneth of Aprill the xviij yere of 
: , the reigne of Kyng Edward the fourth which is by ij hole yeres, 
* | [From April 30th, 1476, to April 30th, 1478.] 


Receytes for the hous aforesaid, 


First, resceyued in money perteynyng onely to the said 


Summa pr. 


Receytes for the Rent this ij yere of. the said hows as here after 
foloweth. 


First, resceyued of the said Manee for howse rent past at 

Candelmesse for half a yere at Cristmasse in the xvj 

yere of the reigne of the said kyng Edward the fourth xxvj* viij‘ 
Item, resceyued of the said Manee for hows rent past at 

lammesse the xvij yere of the reigne of kyng Edward 

the fourth for half a yere at midsomer the same yere . xxvj* viij* 
Item, resceyued of the same Manee for hows Rent past at 

lammesse the xviij yere of the reigne of the said kyng 

for an hole yere at midsomer the same yere ; liij* iiij* 


Summa, v!! viij4 
Summa totalis receyued x4 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 35 


Paymentes made the same ij yeres of Reparacions and quyte Rentes 
as here after appereth. 


First, payed to one Sir John the mre for his cg d at a 


Item, pay ed to the same Sir John at our lady ‘day in lent 


Summa, xxiijé iiij¢ 
Paymentes for Costes and Reperacions done vpon the said 
Chirche hows. 
First, payed to Seint Mary Spytell for quyte Rent for Mid- 


somre the xvj yere of the reigne of the said kyng ° viij® 
Item, to Seint Mary Spitell for quyte Rent for midsomer 

the xvij yere of the reigne of the said kyng ‘ viijé 
Item, to Seint Mary Spitell for quyte Rent for Midsomer 

the xviij yere of the reigne of the said kyng ; viij* 


Item, for pavyng of ij Teys and an half at vij* the Teyse se 


Summa xvij® ob, 
Item, for a lode of a Gravell 


Item, for di. a lode of stone . F ‘ ix? 
Summa, xxviij’ ob. 
The Costes of the obyte of Julyan Fairhere this ij yeres. 


Item, payed to prestes Clerkes and for other allowaunces 
this ij yere accordyng to the will! of the testament .  xviij* 


Summa pr. 
Summa totalis payed, iij'' x* ob. 
Rest clere therof, lvij’ ob. 


This is thaccompt of Robert Berker and Symond Phippes wardeins Of 
the rentes and godes belongyng vnto the Chirche of Seint Andrewe 
Hubert beside Estchepe of london made from the last day of the 
moneth of Aprill The xviij yere of the reigne of Kyng Edward 
the fourth vnto the last day of the moneth of Aprill The xx‘ yere 
of the reigne of the said Kyng whiche is by ij hole yeres. [From 
April 30th, 1478, to April 30th, 1480. ] 


Receytes in ia the Chirche boxe. 


First, resceyued in the Chirche boxe of the money per- 
teynyng onely to the Chirche ouer and beside the 
money that perteyned to the Chirehe hous . vil 39h? qua, 


Receytes of Paschall lyght. 


Item, resceyued in money for ij Pascalles this ij yere xvj* 
d2 
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36 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS ACCOUNTS. 


Receytes for bemelyght. 
Item, resceyued in money for bemelight this ij yeres 


Receytes for buryels and knelles, 
Item, reseyued of Crakenthorpes wyf for the bell and the 


wnde 
Item, resceyued of Manes wyf for the bell and the grownd 
Item, resceyued of Rolf for the bell and grownd for the 


Carpenter 
Item, resceyued of Ric. Jones for the berying of his 


Summa, xj!! viij* qua. 


Mo receytes belongyng to the Chirche. 
Item, resceyued of Manes wyf for the bequest of hir hus- 


bond . vii 


Item, resceyued of Crakenthorp i is w wyf for a merbill stone 
Item, resceyned of the waferer for the wast of ij ‘Torches 
Item, resceyued of the parissh preest for the wast of ij 


torches 
Item, resceyued of Manes wyff for pay vyng ‘aboute her 


husbondes Grave and the stuff . 
Summa, v!'! 
Summa totalis resceyued, xvij!'' iij* ij¢ qua. 


Paymentes made by all the tyme of this accompt. 


First, payde for paper . 
Item, payde fora Surples. ‘ 
Item, pay de for Ryngyng of Crakenthorpe is knell ° 
Item, for beryng awey of erth that fell owte of the next 
grave. 
Item, for sauyng of lede that was in the next grave ° 
Item, for leying of Stones afore Manes pewe and the stuf 
Item, payde to the Raker this i ij yere ° 
Item, payde to Richard Clerk for the fulfilling of a quarter 
that he was be hynde in the tother wardeins tyme 
Item, payde to the washerer for a quarter that she was 
behynde also. 
Item, payde for wasshyng of the clothe that ly eth afore 
Item, payde for a Corporas Case. 
Item, payde and spent vpon Syngers and a orgon pleyer 
Seint Andrews even and day . 
Item, allowed to the Orgon player to fulfill the first 
quarter. 
Item, payde to Sy mpkyn Smythe for a pere of wex wey: 
ing xxxij |b. for the beme lyght pris the lb. v*, Summa 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


item, payde to a Carpenter for borde and werkmanshipp 
of the newe pentyse at the Chirche dore 

Item, payde for nayles therto . 

Item, payde to a Carpenter for the mendyng of the high 


pewes in our lady Chapell and for boredyng of the wall 
and for bordyng of the newe pewes_. 


Item, payde for scowryng of the laton . 

Item, payde to a Smyth for mendyng of the Chirche dore 
and settyng on of ij lokks . 

Item, for a Chest afore seint Cateryns Awter . 

Item, for nayles and henges to the same 

Item, for ij lokks and keyes to the same . 

Item, for a lb. & di. & di. a quart. of tenebre C andell and 
fora lb, Taper for the fount. 

Item, for pauying in the Chirche and the stuff therto 

Item, to a Marbeler for hauyng oute of a Marbyll ston 

Item, for ale the same tyme to laborers . 

Item, allowed to Richard Clerk for to fulfill his first 
quarter of our tyme . ° 


Item, payde for mendyng of the boxe that the sacrament 
hangith in 


Item, payde for clothe for i iij ‘Awbes and i ij Surples . 
Item, payde formendyng ofa stone. 
Item, for mendyng of and makyng of Rochettes 
Item, to the Orgon pleyer to fulfill his ij4¢ quarter 
Item, for Ryngyng of Manes knell 
Item, fora Surples_ . 
Item, payde for a Styrope ij bolsters and the nayles : 
Item, for the makyng of iij Awbes and ij Surples . , 
Item, payde to Richard Clerk to fulfill the ij** quarter . 
Item, for makyng and gilding of the Cross of the monestere 
Item, for ij yerdis and di. of here to Sir Johns awtir ; 


Item, for flagges and —— and pakthrede on Corpus 


Item, for garlondes for the quere 
Item, payde for the pascall this ij yere . 
Item, for ryngyng of t he grete bell 
= pauyng A yen of the Carpenters graue and stuff 
therto 
Item, payde to her that wassheth the Chirche for ij yere 
Item, ayde for ij M! tyle for the Chirche 
Item, for a M'! of Rose nayle 
Item, for ij C. of hert lathe 
Item, for sprigge . 
Item, for vj lode of lyme ° 
Item, for a busshell aaa di, of tyle py nnes 
Item, for ij lode and di. of sond 
Item, for a quarter & di. of Rose tyle. ‘ 


Item, for ij ‘l'ylers vj dayes & di. the day viij{ Summa 
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38 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
Item, for a laborer vij dayes the day v¢ . Summa 
Item, for havyng Awey-of ij lode of Robyssh . 

Item, for makyng clene of the Chirche yerde . ; 
Item, for hauyng awey therof 
Item, for mendyng of the newe Cope. 
Item, to the Orgon pleyer to fulfill his iij** quarter . . 


Item, for mendyng of an old Surples and the cloth therto 

Item, for mendyng of the Tenyn crysmetory . ° 

Item, to Rolf for the styrope of a bell and makyng mend- 
yogofalok 

Item, allowed to Richard Clerk to fulfill the iijae quarter. 

Item, payde to a Carpenter for borde quarter and werk- 


manshipp of the long pewe 
Item, moe de to A Orgon pley er and spent on Singers on our 
icacion day 


tite for Colis this ij yere to the clerk at Ester ° 
Item, payde to Saunder while we were Clerkles to bere a 
torche with the Hosell 
Item, payde to Rolfe’s Childe A nother ty me . 
Item, payde to Saunder a nother tyme . 
Item, payde to A aaa pleyer on Seint Andrews euen & 
Item, spent vpon singers the same day 
Item, for scowr ng ofthe laton . 
Item, for a lb. di. & di, quarter of tenebre candell &a Ib. 
Item, for an orgon pleyer on Candelmas even and day ° 
Item, for flagges sh. 2 & pakthrede on Corpus cristi day 
Item, to the Constabill for takyng vp of A stone afore the 
chirch 
Item, for the maky ng and maky ng clene of the braunche 
afore Seint Andrewe 
Item, for brede an ale in the feest of our translacion ° 
Item, to an orgon pleyer the said euen and day 
Item, to father Steven to se to the Juels on hye dayes 


Item, for garlondes to the quere . 
Item, to theym that dresed the torches 
Item, to an orgon pleyer on the Assension day . ; 
Item, spent on Manes wife when we resceyued heir hus- 

Item, payde to her son for a quytaunce ‘ 
Item, payde to Kene for mendyng of a ‘Torche ; ° 


Item, payde to John Mayer for xlvij lb. of Candell , 

Item, to an Orgon pleyer on Corpus Cristi even & day 
Item, for bryges for laumpis ageinst Midsomer ° ° 
Item, deliuered Kene our old stok weying xxvj lb. Res- 
ceyued of him Agein with ij |b, and di. that we resceyued 
more of the wex than our ownen lxj Ib, di. the Ib. ob. 
Summa 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


Item, payde to hym for his ij 1b. di, of 
Item, receyued of Violet i newe ‘Torches weying xxxiiij 


Ib. di. the lb, chaunge iS... . Summa 
Deliuered hym in olde wex of endes, xxxij 1b. so rest to 
hym ij lb. and di. of wex at v4, : . Summa 
Item, Deliuered hym ij lb. wex gadered of the beme lyght 
the lb. makyng ob. . : . Summa 
Item, resceyued of hym agen v. tapers weying ij Ib. & di. 
so rest to hem di. A lb. wex pris 


Item, payde to the waserer for a hangyng lokk : 
Item, to a Smyth for makyng of A lok and a key to the 

grete Chest. 
Item, payde for ij hangyng lokkes to the same chest ; 
Item, payde to Richard Clerkes wyff for A lowance of his 


last quarter. 
Item, allowed to John Clerk the first quarter ; ; 
Item, allowed to hym to fulfill the seconde quarter . , 
Item, to fulfill this last quarter 
Item, payde to Champney for vij salons and i ij quartes 

Item, payde for byrche this ij yere 
Item, payde for holy this ij . 


Item, payde to John Clerk onward of the next quarter 
Item, payde for writyng and engrossyng aswele of this 
Accompt of theChirche as of the accompt of the Chirche 


iii? 


Summa totalis of all the said paymentes, ix! iiij* j4 ob, 


Rest clere therof in the box, vij!! xix* j4 ob. qua. 


This is thaccompt of the same Robert Berker and Symond Phippes 
Wardeins of the Rentes and goodes belongyng to the said Chirche 
of Seint Andrews Hubert beside Estchepe of london made of the 
resceytes and paymentes of the chirch hows in whiche one Manes 
wyf late hereld and occupied, that is to sey from the last day of 
the moneth of Aprill The xviij yere of the reigne of Kyng Edward 
the fourth vnto the last day of the moneth of Aprill The xx yere 
of the reigne of the said Kyng whiche is by two hole yeres. [From 


April 30th, 1478, to April 30th, 1480.] 


Receytes for the hows aforsaid. 


First, resceyued in money perteynyng onely to the said 


Summa pr. 


lvijé ix® ob, 
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40 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


Receyted for the rent this ij yere of the said hows as here after 
foloweth. 


First, resceyued of the said Manes wyf at lammasse for a 
yere past at Midsomer the xix ont of the sayd kyng in phere 
money . iiij4 
Item, resceyued of the same "Manes wyf at lammasse for red 
A yere past at Midsomer the xx yere of the same kyng _ Iii)’ iiij* 
Item, resceyued of the forsaid Manes wyf for di. a quar- 
ter fro Midsomer to lammasse at her depertyng in allt 


Sumina totall. resceyued, viij'' xj* j4 ob. 


Payments made the same ij yeres of reperacions and quyte 
rentes as here after appereth. 


Kirst, payde to Seint Mary Spytell for quyterent for Mid- 


somer the xix yere of the said kyng . ; vilj* 
Item, payde to Seint Mary Spytell for quyte Rent for a 

Midsomer the xx yere of the reigne of the said kyng viij® 
Item, payde for di. a M! tile x" 
Item, to a tiller for ij dayes the day viij* Summa —xvjt 
Item, to a laborer ij dayes the day v¢ Summa xs 
Item, foralodeof lyme . . . xij‘ 
Item, fora lode of sonde ‘ vj‘ 
Item, for hauyn awey of a lode of “Robuyssh 
Item, allow her for reperacions . ; viij* 
Item, allowed her fora key . 


Item, payde to a plommer for Castyng of an old py pe 
weying j C. iij quarters vij Ib. Resceyued a newe 
pype weying j C.iij quarters x lb. the C. chaunge xvj4 


Summa 
Item, payde to irs for iij lb. that we had more then our 
Item, payde to hyt m for viij Ib. di. of Sowder to the same 
Item, payde to hym for nayles to the same 5° 


Item, payde to A plommer for vj lb. & di. of sowdre to 


Summa, xxxiiijé 
The Costes of the Obyte of Julyan Faireheve this ij yeres. 


Item, payde to prestes Clerkes and for other allouaunces 
this ij yeres accordyng to the will of the Testament . xviij® vij‘ 


Summa pr. 
Summa totalis payd, vij4 
Rest clere thereol, xviij® ob. 


Rest clere in the boxe of thise bothe accomptes xvij® viij4 qua. 
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ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from vol. xxxi., page 652.) 


1068. Item. That William Owyn hath certain secret english 
books with him, and troubleth God’s service. 


ac Churchwardens appeared, and stated that William Owen 
had gone away. | 


1069. Item. That the laymen are wont to come into the choir, 
not putting upon their due garments, against the disposi- 
tion of the law, Edward Horden, John Bratyll, William 
Love, Henry Afford. 


[Henry a Ford and the other three appeared. The Commis- 
sary enjoined them not to enter the chancel except in surplices, 
and there to chant or sing psalms, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. 


1070. Item. That the said church lacketh reparation. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the nave of the 


church before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excom- 
munication, 


1071. Jtem. That the clausure of the churchyard in the north 
side lacketh reparation. 


Saye to repair the clausure before St. John the Baptist’s day, 
under the same penalty. | 


1072. Item. That Stephen Berworth oweth for certain lands 


granted by one William Trilyngherst for ii. torches yearly 
whereof he findeth but one. 


[Stephen Berworthe appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
him to furnish two torches as he had been wont, for the lands of 
William Tullingherst annually, under pain of excommunication. ] 


1073. Item. The same Stephen for lands by the will of John 
Berworth. 


[He was enjoined to pay v./., the legacy of John Berworthe ; 
namely, each year xxxiii.s. iiii.d. each year, the first payment to 
be made at Michaelmas next, under pain of excommunication. ] 


.074. Item. That John Horden witholdeth vy. mark at the be- 
queth of John Saunder. 


[The Churehwardens stated that the matter was before the 
Lord Archbishop. ] 
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42 ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
1075. Item. That Richard Horden bequeathed xxxiii.s. iiiid, | 
the which his executors withdraw. 7 
[The same. ] 
1076. Item. That xx.s, was bequeathed by Richard Hordennys. 
[The Churchwardens stated that one Richard Nailer of Ayles- 


ford was bound to pay xx.s. of Richard Horden’s. The Com- | 


missary enjoined the Churchwardens to prosecute the said Richard 
Nayler before the Lord Archbishop. } 


1077. Item. That Robert Atkyns wife withdraweth iis. of the | 
bequest of Jamys Buke. 


[They stated that she had paid the legacy of James Buk.]} 


1078. Item. That Richard Hegham withdraweth an oxen of the 
bequest of John Buklond 


[He confessed that he had a cow left by John Bukland. The 
Commissary enjoined him to pay the Churchwardens before St. 
George’s day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


1079. Item. That Thomas Maplesden for finding of a lamp in 
Saint Jamys Chapel by the will of Johane Mapillisden. 


[Thomas Maplesden appeared and said that he maintained a 
lamp in St, James’s Chapel. The Commissary enjoined him to 


continue it under pain—“ of excommunication” should probably 
be added.) 


1080. Item. That John Maplesden bequeathed certain money to 


the church that shall appeare by the testament and last will 
of the same John. 


[the Churchwardens stated that the said Thomas Maplesden 
had settled with them for the legacy of John Maplesden. ] 


1081. Item. That Henry Buries bequeathed xx./. for a trentall, 
and to the use of the said church. 


[ They stated that the matter concerning Henry Burgs legacy 
was pending before the Lord Archbishop. ] 


1082, Jiem. In the hands of Robert Hillary, lent to Thomas 
Crouchman, of money pertaining to the church x.s. 


[ Also, that he had agreed with them, and was to pay on St. 
John the Baptist’s day.] 


1083. Item. Of Alis, late the wife of John Hedney of Hertfeld, 
granted to the Rood-loft, xx.s. 


[ Also, that she dwelt in the diocese of Chichester; and so the 
Commissary remitted the matter to the aly ed 
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ARCHBISHOP WARHAM'S VISITATION. 43 


1084. Jtem. Resting in the hands of John Horsemunden the elder, 
delivered to him by the hands of Robert Gabbe, xl.s. 


[John Horsemonden appeared, and acknowledged that he had 
xls. received of Robert Gabbe in his hands. The Commissary 
enjoined him to pay it over to the Churchwardens before St. John 
the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


1085. Item. By the bequest of Morgan Astyn, in the hands of 
Richard Miriham, xx.d. 
[Richard Myriham appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
him to pay the xx.d. to the Churchwardens before St. John the 
Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


1086; Item. Resting in the hands of the executors of Nicholas 
Smyth of the light-money, xl.s. 
[The.executors appeared, and undertook to account, and to 


pay the Churchwardens the xl.s. before the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, under pain of excommunication. ] 


1087. Item. Of Jamys Berworth of his own gift the which Cop- 
pyng hath content Berworth, ix.s, vi.d. 


[One Robert Gpse [sic] appeared, and stated that he had agreed 
with the Churchwardens, who confirmed the statement. ] 
1088. Jtem. Of the bequest of Richard Robert to the gilding of 
the Rood-loft, viii.s. 


[The Commissary enjoined Thomas Robert to pay the Church- 
wardens the viii.s. whenever the work should be commenced, 


under pain of excommunication. ] 


EccLesia DE OTHAM. 


1089. Compertum est. That William Hogge witholdeth . Peter 
pennies iid. by year. 
[He appeared, and professed that he was ready to pay, and 


the Commissary enjoined him to do so before Easter, under pain 
of excommunication. ] 


1090. Item. The churchyard is not sufficiently enclosed. 


he Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the fence before 
St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication, ] 


EccLESIA DE HaRIsHAM vel HARIETISHAM. 


1091. Compertum est. That William May of Canterbury with- 
oldeth of the church rent longing to our Lady-light, viii.s. 
[He appeared, and acknowledged that he owed the viii.s. The 


Commissary enjoined him to pay it to the Churchwardens before 
the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. } 
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dd ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


1092,. Item. The said William withdraweth i.d. a year of a parcel © 
of land called Le paris. | 

[He denied that he witheld the rent due for the land called | 
deparys for that he had never known any to be due on that © 
account; but that if it could be shown to be, he would. pay it. 7 
‘The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to prove on the © 
Tuesday after Corpus Christi day. On which day they did not ” 
appear, and the Commissary dismissed the fibher] 


1093. Jtem. That William a Chamber of Newenham witholdeth © 
of a mill uii.d. a-year from the said church. 


[ William a Chaumber appeared, and stated that he owed the : 
Churchweardensiiii.d, for the mill,and was ready to pay it. The | 


Commissary enjoined him to do so annually, under pain of | 
excommunication. ] | 


1094. Item. William a Sede witholdeth for a parcel of land called 
Grenefeld ii}.d. by year. 


f William a Stede appeared, and undertook to pay the Church- 
wardens before Easter, under pain of excommunication. ] 


EccLesia DE LENCHAM vel LENHAM. 


1095. Compertum est. That John Walker withdraweth v.l. vi.s. 
viii.d. to a black suit. 


[The executor of Sir John Walker, the curate, appeared, and 


the Commissary enjoined him to account with the Church- ~ 
wardens. ] 


1096. Item. The Vicar is not resident. 
[ Nothing relating to this in the acta. } 


1097. ltem. That. John Sharpe withdraweth an acre of land 
given to the exhibition of a lamp. 


(He appeared, and stated that he had no lands which were © 
subject to the maintenance of a lamp in the church. But he had = 
in farm one acre for which he should pay viii.d. for that purpose. | 
The Commissary enjoined him to aotihas with the Churchwardens, 


or else give up the acre of land, before St. John the Baptist’s day, | 
under pain o excommunication. ] 


1098. Item. That Thomas a Downe withdraweth iiii. ewes for 
the light of Saint Nicholas. 


Thomas a Downe acknowledged that he had the four ewes 
belonging to the light of St. Nicholas, and undertook to account 


with the Churchwardens, and pay them before Michaelmas, under 
pain of excommunication. } 
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ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION. 45 


1099, Item, That John Howlot withdraweth of Thomas Estlyn’s 
bequest to the church ini./. ho 


[Hugh Howlott, the son of John, appeared, and stated that his 
father administered the of Thomas Estlynes, and was dead, 
and what s his father had received, or what he had done 
with them he did not know. That as to his father’s goods which 
had come to his hands he had accounted for them before the 
official, and had expended xxvi.d, viii.d. more than he had re- 
ceived. | 


1100. Item. For the making of an altar of the Trinity iiii. marks, 


withdrawn by John Tylby and Robert Elston at the be- 
quest of Thomas Estleneham. 


(John Tylby and Robert, Elmeston ap » and stated that 
_ they had paid the iiii. marks to the use of the church by consent 
of the parishioners, and in presence of the Churchwardens the 
exhibited the account. The Commissary enjoined the Church- 
wardens to provide the four marks, and buy an altar according 
to the will of Thomas Estlenham, before Michaelmas, under pain 
of excommunication. } 


1101. Item. By the last will of Thomas at Wood, x. marks. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the executors of ‘Thomas at 


Wood were there with the parishioners, and in treaty about the 
matter. ] 


1102. Item. By the last will of Thomas foresaid, xx.s. 
[Ut supra. ] 
1103. Jtem. Sir John Gillary did strike a priest with a dagger. 


Sir John Gyllary, the curate, appeared, and stated that he 
had been called before the Lord Archbishop on that charge, and 
that the Archbishop had dismissed him. ] 


Ecciesta DE LANGLEY. 


1104. Compertum est. That the parsonage is unrepaired. 


[The Rector appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to 
repair before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of seques- 
tration. ] 


1105. Item. That the church body is not sufficiently repaired. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair before the Feast 
of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. | 


EccLESIA DE LYNTON. 
1106. Compertum est. That the Churchyard wall is not re- 
paired. 
[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 


them to repair before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of 
excommunication. 
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1107. Item. The Manuell is not perfect in all places. | 
[They were enjoined to provide a complete one before Easter, 
under pain of excommunication. | 


1108. Jtex. The widow of Thomas Hunte of Lynton with- 
draweth from the church of Lynton ii. kine, that should 


find a lamp before Saint Nicholas in the choir, and a taper 
before our Lady in the church. 


The Churchwardens stated that she had settled with them 
all the parishioners. | | 
Ecciesta DE Lose. 
1109, Compertum est. That the Curate is not resident. 


jae) Churchwardens appeared, and stated that he was re- 
sident. 
1110. Item. That the steeple lacketh reparation. 
[They were enjoined to repair it before the Feast of the As- 
sumption, under pain of excommunication. } 
1111. Item. That Richard Codyng withdraweth kine bequeathed 
by Walter Rich to the church. : 
[They stated that he was resident out of the diocese, and so 
the Commissary remitted the matter to the Lord Archbishop. ] 
1112. Jtem. That there lacketh a surplice and ii. rochets. 


[They were enjoined to provide a surplice before the Feast of 
the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. It does not 
appear that any injunction was made respecting the rochets. ] 


1118. Item. A holy water Stokk lacketh there. 


[They were enjoined to provide a vessel called “a holy water 
stop” before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommu- 
nication. | 

EccLesia DE DETLYNG: 


1114, Compertum est. That there is withdrawn a certain yearly 


rent of iii}.d. by year, the which should be paid out of a 
certain ground named Firgensfeld, which Richard Polhill 
hath bought. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and as it concerned lands, and 
Richard Polhill was resident out of the diocese, the Commissary 
remitted the matter to the Lord Archbishop. ] 


Ecciesia DE MAIDsTONE vel MAIDESTON. 


1115. Compertum est. That a man took sanctuary in the church- 
ard, and M. Lee and the constable John Cokke took him 
y violence. 
The Commissary remitted this business to the Lord Arch- 
i because it belonged to ecclesiastical law. 
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1116. Item. That the chapel of Saint Faith, annexed to the 
college of Maidstone, is not maintained with such divine 
service as it ought to be, but leaveth it desolate. 


[On the petition of the Master of the College of Maidstone, the 
Commissary remitted this business to the examination of the 
Lord Archbishop, ] 


1117. Item. That the churchyard there lieth open, and is not 
closed, but hogs and other beasts come there into it. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to repair 
the fence before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of ex- 
communication. } 


1118. Item, That Sir Gilys canvasith dogs at t midnight, and 80 
hurt a@ poor man by the same. 

1119. Ztem. He goeth to Sutton, and about, in a canvas doublet 
and bow and arrows unpriestly. 

1120. Jtem. He walketh nightly, and is a common walker with 
a knife by his side about the town. 

1121. Item. He is a common fornicator, and so is counted, 
insomuch that he caused a woman to renne hir waye. 


[Sir Giles Reed, Chaplain of the College of Maidstone, ap- 
peared, and denied the articles objected to him. The Commis- 
sary appointed him to clear himself quinéa manu, nam: ly, with 
two of his order and two laymen, on the Wednesday after assion 
Sunday. He did so, and was dismissed. | 


1122. Item. It raineth upon Saint Thomas’ Altar. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair before the Feast 
of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


1123. Item. There lacketh a Rectour’s book. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide a book for the 
Rector of the Choir before St, John the Baptist’s day, under pain 
of excommunication. | 


1124. Item. They lack Anti © greys to sing on, for them that 
they have are blind, and no man may skant see in them. 

1125. Item. That the Aubes, and the books, are at great repa- 
ration, and no thing seen to, 

1126. Item, The organs are nct good, nor such as should become 
to such a choir. | 

1127. Item. That they lack ii. clerks, the which were wont to 
be there of old season. 


[The Churchwardens ssid that if it could be proved that they 
were bound to provide Antiphonars and other ornaments specified 
in the com , and to repair the ornaments of the said rasan 
they woul s0 provide and repair; and that as to p 
more clerks beside those already there they were not aptor Sat 
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THE ANCIENT ANTIPHONARY OF ST, PATRICK’S CATHED 


048 ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


RAL, 


- S1n,—In my first communication to you respecting this curious 
“MS., I called it an Antiphonary. If I have been wrong in 


giving it tis appellation, my error is excusable, for I had not 
then seen Mr. Maskell’s valuable dissertation on our ancient 
service books, prefixed to his “ Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie 
Anglicanew.” Indeed, I believe that work was not then pub- 


lished. But as originally gave it the name of Antiphonary, 


I think it better to continue to do so, especially as I really know 
not by what name the book ought strictly to be called. It con- 
tains, as we have already seen, the Consuetudinary of the Ca- 
thedral, and therefore might, so far as that portion of its-con- 
tents is concerned, be named a Consuetudinarium. But this 
name would be inapplicable to the remainder of the volume; 
and therefore I shall not pretend to fix its name, but leave your 
learned readers, after I have given an account of its contents, 
to determine this question for themselves. __ 

The Consuetudinary of St. Osmund, which you have pub- 
lished in some late numbers of your Magazine, ends on the 
Recto of fol. 29; and on the next page follows the Ordo ad 
faciendum Decanum, which has also appeared in the British 
Magazine, vol. xxvii., pp. 154, 257. 

On the lower margin of fol. 29 b., there is the following copy 


_ of a letter of fraternity granted by the Dean and Chapter to 


Lionel Duke of Clarence. It is written in a hand later than 
that of the MS. and in much fainter ink, and has been muti- 
lated by the plough of the bookbinder. But enough remains to 
show the nature of the document, which is as follows :— 


*In nomine patris. Te nobilem virum Dominum Leonellum 


Ducem Clarencie, comitem Ulton. et Dominum Connacie filium ex- — 


cellentissimi principis et Domini nostri Domini Edwardi Dei gratia 
Regis Anglie et Domini Hibernie et Aquit. Nos Decanus et capitu- 
lum ecclesise Sancti Patricii Dublin, ac ejusdem ecclesie vicarii [here 
some lines are cut off by the binder; but the document p s on 
the lower margin of the next page, thus] ac omnes indulgentias et 


cl a suffragia omnibus benefactoribus dicte ecclesie concessas, 
vobis....” 


The binder’s knife has here again cut away some lines, and 


leit the document unfinished. 


Lionel Duke of Clarence was the third son of Edward IIL, 


and was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland July 1, (sworn 
Sept. 8,) 1861, in which office he continued till June 20, 1867. 


But the handwriting of the foregoing letter of fraternity is. 


somewhat later than that period, and therefore we may perhaps 
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conclude that the original document was transcribed here, pro- 
bably:about the middle of the 15th century, to preserve it from 


oblivion. 
On the reyerse of fol. 30, which was. originally. blank, there 


is written in a secretary hand of the 15th century the following 
Charter in fayour of the vicars,* made by the Dean and Chapter 
of Salisbury, 11 Kal. Oct. a.p. 1214. 


. “Super condicione vieariorum in hujus forma carta a decano et 
capitulo confecta est. Universis sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quos 
presens carta pervenerit Ric*.+ Sarum ecclesie Decanus et eiusdem 


_ecclesie capitulum salutem in vero salutari, Noveritisnos unaniimiter 


et concorditer subseriptam constitucionem super condicione vicariorum 
prelibate ecclesie fecisse in hunc modum, Cum aliguis vicarius ad 
aliquam vicariam presentatus fuerit, et admissus, de cetero non poterit 
amoveri nisi de causa enormi et manifesta. Quilibet vicarius singulis 
‘diebus denarium diurnum accipiat nomine commune quicunque con- 
tingat de communa canonicorum. In festis vero duplicibus et in 
tribus diebus Rogationumt et die octavarum assumptionis beate Marie 
virginis et in festo sancti Martini duos denarios nomine commune 
percipiet. Cum autem canonicus residens fuerit, nolumus§ vicarius 
eius predictam communam recipiet sive fuerit ad mensam eius sive 
non, Cum vero vicarius de itinere redierit communam illius diei 
percipiet quacunque hora venerit. Si quis vero vicarius forte matu- 
tinis non interfuerit rationabili causa impediente nihilominus com- 
munam illius dici percipiet. Si quid legatum fuerit vicariis specialiter 
tanquam vicariis, vel alicujue boni viri dono collatum, soli vicarii illud 
percipient. Si quid vero legatum fuerit, vel alicujus boni viri dono 
collatum commune sine expressione canonicorum vel vicariorum, 
tantum inde vicarii quantum et canonicus residens percipiet. Et si 
forte canonicus sive vicarius absens fuerit pro negociis ecclesie per 
considerationem capituli dum absens fuerit communam Wop fa et ex- 
pensas necessarias ; quod ne posteris veniat in dubium et ne alicujus mai 
chinatione possit evelli hanc constitutionem sigillorum nostrorum appo- 
sitione duximus roborandam. Dat. per manus Hugonis|| Cancellarii 
Anno ab incarnatione Domini M.’ cc.° xiiij® Kl. Octobr.’”’ 


Fol. 31. Both pages of this leaf appear to have been origin- 


* From this, we may perhaps conclude that this book was originally the y 
of the College of Vicars of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, not of the Dean and Chapter. 


+ Richardus, This was Richard Poore, afterwards Bishop of Chichester. He — 


was Dean of Sarum from 1197 to 1215.—Le Neve, Fasti, p. 262. 

t The Rogation days are days of fasting or abstinence ; and yet on these days 
the commons of the vicars was to be doubled as on high festivals. How is this to 
be accounted for ? 

Nolumus. This word is so written that it is difficult to say whether it be 
us or volumus : the former seems more probable. 

| Hugonis, Le Neve says (p. 267) “ H..,... was Chancellor Aug. 15, 1219, Reg. 


Eccl, Sarum. 1am inclined to think that this was Henry de Bishopston, who was 
elected Dean in the year 1220, but gave up his pretensions to William de Wenda,”. 
It appears from the foregoing document that H...... must be filled up Hugo, and 


therefore that Le Neve’s ecture is unfounded. 
Vou, XXXII,—July, 1847. E 
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ally blank; but they now contain, in a good and regular band 
of the early part of the 15th century, some directions to the 
priest for hearing confessions; beginning “Confessio debet 
esse previsa, amara, verecunda, et discreta, integra, accusatoria, 
frequens, obediens, et subjecta.”* | 
On the lower margin of the first page of this leaf, in a hand 

of the 15th century, are written the following lines, containing 
a curious monkish play upon the word potes :— 

Si bene ferre potes, vini potum bene potes, 

Si male, ne potes, quod male ferre potes. 


Fol. 32. Here follows what may perhaps properly be called 
the Antiphonary, or Gradual, if that be its more correct appel- 
lation. It is a MS, of the same period as the Consuetudinary, 
and probably by the same scribe. 

Fol. 32a. Three different musical notations for Kyrie eleyson, 
&o., preceded by a Rubric commencing, “Omnibus domuinicis 
diebus per annum...... ” The remainder of the Rubric is so 
faint as to be illegible. 

Then follows another Rubric, which is also much faded and 
defaced, with another musical notation for Kyrie eleyson. 

Fol. 82b. Three other notations of the same, with this Rubric : 


€ Dominica infra oct. ascensionis sicut in oct. infra paschale. 
€ Omni feria quando de feria agitur dicitur istud. 


§ Omni duplici festo per annum pro dispositione cantoris 
dicitur unum istorum, 


The first of these notations is nearly the same as that still 
used in our Cathedral service at morning and evening prayer. 

The next rubric is illegible, except in one or two words ; and 
is followed by another notation for the Kyrie, in some parts of 
which the musical notes were never written on the lines. 

A leaf is lost between what are now fol. 32 and fol. $8 of the 
volume. 

Fol. 33 a. begins with the words (accompanied by musical 
notes) * culpe venie largitor optime, Offensas dele, sacro nos 
munere reple. Spiritus alme eleyson.” Then there is the 
rubric, Jn duplicibus festis majoribus, followed by, “ Conditor 
Kyrie omnium ymas creaturarum eleyson,” &c.,t with the 
musical notes. 

. Then “ Kyrie rex genitor ingenite vera essentia eleyson,” &c. 


Fol. 33 b. “ Kyrie fons bonitatis, &c.,” preceded by the rubric, 
In die epiphanie et pentecostes. | 


* It is probable that a little research would enable one to say that this is an ex- 
tract from some known theological author. I write this however in some haste, 
and amidst much other business, and have not had time to look into this question, 
which would probably cost more trouble than it is worth. 


+ These, believe, are what were called See Mr. 
w Tropi Maskell’s Diss, on the 
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- Fol. 84 a. Jn paschali tempore et in festis sanete crucis, * Lux 
et origo lucis summe Deus eleyson,” &c. 

Fol. 35 b. In die omnium sanctorum sancti Michaelis et sancti 
Dunstani. “ Kyrie rex splendens celi arce salve jugiter, &o.” 

Fol. 36 a. De sancta Maria. “ Rex virginum amator Deus 
Marie decus eleyson,” &c. 

Fol. 36 b. “ Summe rex sempiterne dator vite eleyson, &c.” 

In festis ix. lect. “ Orbis factor rex eterne eleyson, &c.” 

Fol, 37 a. Jn die sancte trinitatis et in dominicis diebus.” “ O 
Rex clemens Rex omnipotens eleyson, &c.” 

In duplicibus festis majoribus “ Gloria in excelsis, &c.” 

Fol. 37 b. Another notation of the “Gloria in excelsis.” 
Space is left for the Rubric which was never inserted. 

Fol. 38 a. Another notation of the “ Gloria in excelsis ;” 
which, after the words “ Tu solus altissimus Jesu Christe,” fol- 
low these verses, “ Regnum tuum solidum, O rex glorie qui es 
splendor ac sponsus ecclesie, Quam decorasti_ tuo quoque pre- 
closo sanguine, Hance rege semper plissime, Qui es fons mise- 
ricordie, Permanebit in eternum, cum sancto spiritu in gloria 
Dei patris. Amen.” 


Fol, 38 b. Two other notations of the same, but without these 


additional verses. A blank left for the Rubric, which was never . 


inserted. 


Fol. 39 a. T'wo other notations of the same. In the second 
of these, after the words “ Domine fili unigenite Jesu Christe,” 
the hymn concludes thus— 


“ Spiritus et alme orphanorum paraclite, 
Domine Deus, agnus Dei, filius patris, 
Primogenitus Marie virginis matris, 
Qui tollis peceata mundi miserere nobis, 
Licet indignis Marie servulis. 
Qui tollis peccata mundi suscipe deprecationem nostram 
Ad Marie gloriam, quisedes ad dexteram patris, miserere nobis. 
Quoniam tu solus sanctus, Mariam sanctificans ; 
Tu solus Dominus, Mariam gubernans; 
Tu solus altissimus, Mariam coronans 


Jhesu xriste cum sancto Spiritu in gloria est [sic] Dei patris, 
Amen,”’ 


Then follow on the remainder of this, and the beginning of 
the next page, thirteen different tones, to be given out by the 
: = for the commencement of the hymn, “ Gloria in excelsis 
eo,” with the Rubrics showing on what days they are respec- 
tively to be used. Some of these Rubrics have been designedly 
erased, probably because they mentioned oe prohibited at 
the beginning of the Reformation. 
Fol. 40. Here follow. several hymns, not in metre, of which I 
can only give the initial words. ho have the musical notation, 
E 
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and spaces have been left for Rubrics, which in a great majority 
of cases have never been inserted. 

Fol. 40 a. Salus eterna indeficiens mundi vita. 

Ib. b. Regnantem sempiterna, per secula susceptura. 
Qui regis sceptra forti dextra solus cuncta. 
Fol. 41 a. Jubilemus omnes una. 
Nato canunt omnia Domino pie agmina. 
Ib. b. Letabundus exultet fidelis chorus alleluya. 

Fol. 42 a. Celeste organum hodie sonuit in terra: (for Christ- 
mas day.) 

Ib. b. Magnus Deus in universa terra. 

Fol. 43 b. De Sancto Johanne evangelista sequentia. Johannes 
Jhu. xpo. multum dilecte virgo. 

Fol. 44 a. In die innocentium sequentia. Celsa pueri concre- 

nt melodia. 

Fol. 45 a. De Sancto Thoma martyre sequentia, Sollempue 
canticum hodie sonuit in terra. 

Ib. b. Sexta die a nativitate Domini ad missam sequentia. 
Xpisti hodierna celebramus natalitia. 

Fol. 46 b. In die circumcisionis domini sequentia. Eya recola- 
mus laudibus piis digna. 

Fol. 47 a. In die epiphanie sequentia. F.piphaniam Domino 
canamus gloriosam. | 

Fol. 48 a. In die sancti Vincentit martiris sequentia. Stola 
iocunditatis alleluya. 

Fol. 49 a. In conversione sancti Pauli apostoli sequentia. Sol- 
lempnitas sancti Pauli devote est recolenda. | 

Ib. b. In die purificationis beate Marie sequentia. Hac 
clara die turma festa dat preconia. 

Fol. 50 b. De Sancto Patricio Archiepiscopo sequentia. This is 
the hymn which Messingham has published, “ Ex vetusto Missali 
Manuscripto.”* As it is a hymn peculiar to the Irish Church, 
and as the Florilegium of Messingham is now very scarce, some 
of your readers may not, perhaps, be displeased if I transcribe 
it here, omitting the musical notes to which it was chanted. 

Leta lux est hodierna 

Qua conscendit ad superna 

Vir Dei Patricius 

Qui prolatust in hanc lucem 

Puer bonus, Christi crucem, 
veneratur consciust 


* Florilegium Insule Sanctorum. 
192. 


¢ Messingham reads ocyws. All the miracles here briefly alluded to will be found 
in the lives of St. Patrick, published by Colgan in the Trias Thaumaturga, par- 
ticularly in the life by Jocelyn, and that called the Tripartite Life, which is attri- 
bated to St. Evin. eanaetien of Jocelyn’s Life, by Edmund L, Swift, Esq., was 
printed in Dublin, in 1809. Tare 
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i Humo pressit signum crucis 

Fons erupit, donum lucis 

. Ceeco nato prebuit.* 

In mel aquam convertebat 

Quo nutrici quee languebat 
Sanitatem tribuit. 

A piratis venditur, 

Fit custos porcorum, 

Aurum quo redimitur 
Reperit decorum.t — - 

Opprimens per triduum 
Sathan hunc vexavit 

Sed Helyast arctuum 
Robur reparavit. 

Reprimit§ a vitiis, 
Moribus imbutus, 

Corpus abstinentiis, 
Moysen secutus, 

In montis] cacumina 
Scandit et jejunat 

Glacierum fragmina. 
Succendens adunat 

Sub Germani disciplina 

Documentis et doctrind 
Studet evangelicis. 

Hinc** a Papa Celestino 

Doctor est nutu divino 

Transmissus Hibernicis. 

Balat hircus ventre furist+ 

Fur punitur plagis duris 
Et ejus successio. 

Fingens$} mortem sago tectus 

Obit, vite§§ post revectus 
Orante Patricio. 


_ ™* This story is told by Jocelyn, c. 2. t Jocelyn, c. 16. 
-- $ Allading to the remarkable passage of the Confessio, where St. Patrick is 
represented as invoking Elias: “Sed unde mihi venit, ignoro, in spiritum, ut 
Heliam vocarem ; et inter hoc vidi in ceelo Solem oriri, et dam clamarem Heliam, 
Heliam, viribus meis, ecce et splendor solis decidit super me, et statim discussit a 
me omnem gravitudinem.” Comp. Jocelyn, c. 19. Arctuum is for artuum. . 

§ Deprimit—Messinghum. 

| The top of Cruach-an-eigle, (the stack or mountain of the eagle,) now Crnach- 

ic, in the county Mayo, where St. Patrick fasted forty days and forty nights. 
Jocelyn,c. 171. Pilgrimages are still made to the top of this mountain by the pea- 
— in honour of St. Patrick 
e 


Tt . Patrick, when a boy in captivity, was sent out to the woods to gather sticks: 
he brought in a bundle of long icicles: which when thrown on the fire blazed up 
like ai wood. Jocelyn, c. 5, Vit Trip. i. ¢. 7. 

** Hic, Messingham. 3 

tt See the story, Vit. Trip. iii, c. 10. Aman had stolen and eaten a kid: being 
brought before St. Patrick, he stoutly denied the theft, when lo! the kid instantly 
bleated out of his stomach. Jocelyn, c. 148. ae 

3: Messingham reads fugiens, which is wrong. See the story, Vit. ‘Trip. i., ¢. 68. 

Messingham reads ante, which is nonsense. 
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Virosa reptilia 
Prior® congregata, 

Pellit ab Hybernia 
Mari liberata. 

Celos aliquotiens 
Apertos aspexit, 

Et Jesum suspiciens 
Dominum conspexit. 

Transit pater ab hac luce 

Signis plenus, Christo duce, 
Lucis ad palatium ; 

Ubi nobis prece sua 

Confer bone Jhesu tua 
Pietate gaudium. Amen. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


NULLIUS IN REPLY TO M., N. D. 


Sin,—I am indebted to your correspondent, M. N. D., for directing 
his attention to the designation of the 144,000, as a “ first-fruits to God 
and the Lamb.”” I am sure that he will see, on reflection, that he 
was mistaken in saying, in his former paper, that “the sound part of 
the church of the present dispensation is as a first-fruits to God from 
the Gentiles.” “Of his own will,” says St. James, “ begat he us,” 
Sate St. James was not a Gentile,) “that we should be a kind of first- 

uits of his creatures.” Thus the church of the present dispensation 
is described by the Apostle, not “as a first-fruits to God from the 
Gentiles,” but as “a certain first-fruits of God's creatures.’’ It was 
thus industriously founded on “ the day of the first-fruits,” (Num- 
bers, xxviii. 26.) The Apostles had been commanded to tarry 
in Jerusalem till they should be endued with power from on high, 
(Luke, xxiv. 49;) and this took place only “ when the day of Pen- 
tecost was fully come.” It is not, accordingly, more evident that the 
Lord Jesus Christ in person is the analogical “ sheaf of first-fruits’’ 
of the feast of unleavened bread, than it is that the church is the 
analogical leavened offering of first-fruits of the feast of Pentecost. 
When we meet, then, with a body of persons described as a commu- 
nity “redeemed from among men—first-fruits unto God and the 
Lamb,” the irresistible conclusion would appear to be that this body 
of persons is, and can be no other than, the church of the dispensation 


* Prece—Messingham ; which is better. See the story, Jocelyn, c. 170. 
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under which it is our privilege to live, What, accordingly, are the 
remaining notes of this 144,000? Why, every one of them (as Dean 
Woodhouse, at least, and probably other commentators have re. 
marked) the distinctive notes of the body of true Christians, without 
one solitary peculiarity to distinguish them as being any separate com- 
munity. ‘ They sing,” for instance, “a new song—and no man could 
learn that song but the 144,000 which were redeemed from the earth.” 
Is this a privilege still in reserve for a body of Jews remaining yet to 
be converted? «These are they which were not defiled with women, 
for they are virgins.’ Is the present church espoused to Christ in 
any different character? “ These are they which follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth.” Do they in some more perfect sense than 
that in which St. Paul “ followed Christ,” (1 Cor. xi. 1,) at the head 
of a body of believers, “ following God as dear children’’ in his train ? 
** And in their mouth was found no guile.’’ And is it no characteristic 
of the man who, under the present dispensation, will “love life and 
see good days, that he refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that 
they speak no guile” ? Is it the peculiarity of the church of some 
yet future period, that its members are chosen holy and “ without 
blame before God” ? How extraordinary that, in the face of a de- 
scription of “the church of the present dispensation,’ so precise, cha- 
racteristic, and detailed, men claiming credit for their system of inter- 
pretation as literal and straightforward, should set aside this obvious 
meaning of the language, in favour of an interpretation so far-fetched 
as the one which supposes that all the distinctive and characteristic 
marks of the church “ that now is” are employed in this passage to 
describe, and bring before our minds the notion of, a separate and dif- 
ferent community. And this is literal interpretation: Suppose it 
had been the intention of the sacred writer to describe “the church 
of this dispensation,” I inquire whether he could possibly have de- 
scribed it in a manner more characteristic and precise? The 144,000, 
however, are a body of persons sealed out of the twelve tribes of 
Israel ; and “ it seems,” to your correspondent, “ one of the most un- 
natural expositions that he ever met with, while I allow the twelve 
tribes of Israel to mean the literal nation, to suppose the 144,000 sealed 
out of them (especially when each tribe and the number sealed 
out of each tribe is particularly specified) to signify individuals, as to 
the greater part of them, at all events, who are not Jews at all.” I 
had, however, assigned my reasons for this exposition, of which your 
correspondent, when pronouncing upon ita sentence of such entire 
condemnation, ought to have exposed the fallacy. Instead of doing 
this, he falls back upon his canon, that “ everything that proceeds from 
aman of such learning, judgment, and scholarship as Dr. Todd, is 
truly invaluable,” and satisfies himself with the remark, that the plea 
for my interpretation has no existence, (as indeed it fas not,) if the 
hypothesis of Dr. Todd and Mr. Maitland is well founded, What 
your correspondent, however, had asserted was, that the interpretation 
was essentially “ unnatural,” considered in itself, not that it was simply 
erroneous, from the fact of its being a “ mistake” to “consider the 
prophecy in question to relate to the whole period of the existing dis- 
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ensation.” On this point your correspondent is entitled to entertain. 
) is own Opinion ; but he must give me leave to retain mime, till. at | 
i least he has resorted to some more Protestant method of inducing me 


to give it up. My respect for the “learning, judgment, and. scholar- 
ship” of Dr. Todd is jo inferior to his own; but Iam sure Dr. odd | 
would not claim for himself the character of an ‘infallible interpreter,” : 
or desire me to regard his lectures in the light of “ an encyclical letter 
7 on the meaning of the Revelation. And, under these circumstances, ; 


1 confess that I presume to think, that the facts already noticed are i 
decisive against the supposition that the 144,000 are a body belonging 
only to any future or any particular period of the present dispensation, 
it being the church of the entire dispensation, of which all the notes 
aud distinguishing characteristics meet together in that body, The 
simple question then is, is it an “ unnatural exposition” to represent i 
the church of this dispensation as the analogical “ remnant saved ac- 
cording to the election of grace’’ out of the Jewish church? Your 
correspondent says that it is “the most unnatural exposition he ever . 
ft heard of.” Happily, he says, himself, that “ there is no accounting | 
— t for what may or may not appear fanciful to persons of different casts 
 &§ if of mind,” or I should have wondered how he could have seen so much 


' extravagance in a principle of exposition, so authorized and sanctioned, 

i lor, the “ Israel of God,” the “altar” that “ we have,” the “ royal 

i priesthood,” the “ spiritual sacrifices,’ &c, &c., all direct attention to 

\ the Christian church as being an analogical “ twelve tribes,” all the 
of it while that these expressions recognise, by ‘mplication, the existence of | 
— an apostate “Israel after the flesh,’’ from “ among” whom. these t 
i, “Jews inwardly” have “come out,” and “ become separate this 
same apostate Israel, enemies for the gospel’s sake,” continuing, how- 
; 2 ever, still to be “ beloved for the Father's sake.’ 

g I regret to have to go again over ground which I have already 

* trodden, but can anything be more manifest than that “the root’’ is 


an essentially Jewish one on which we Gentiles are now “ grafted ”’ ? 
ie Can anything be more certain than that, “some of the branches’ 
| broken off, “ we are grafted in” among the branches that remain, and 
that thus the church of the existing dispensation is a Jewish remnant, 
originally, analogically, and in idea. What is it, accordingly, that 
Augustine calls the Gentile members of this church but “ fratres elec- 
toram Israelitarum 7’ (Civ. Dei, |. v. c. 21) brethren to the elect among 
the Israelites, populus additus veris et carne et fide Israelitis. 
A people added to those Israelites who were Israelites indeed by faith 
| as well as birth. What is the account of them which Clement of Rome 
- E gives but that they are made jepog exAoync, a part of the election? and 
i | what can be required further, to vindicate at least an interpretation 
to this effect from a censure as sweeping as your correspondent under- 
takes to pronounce against such an interpretation notwithstanding. 
Most, however, of these testimonies were adduced, and adduced at | 
greater advautage, in my former paper, no notice whatever being | 
taken of them by your correspondent. And yet this is exactly the 
view which is taken, notwithstanding, of the coustitution and position | 
of the church, by writers whose opinions are entitled at least to. re- | 
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oom consideration among ourselves. ‘Thus Mr. Maurice, in’ his 


farburtonian Lectures, p. 12: “ We should always,” he says, ** re- 
collect that the Jews who believed Jesus to be the Christ, looked upon 
themselves as the real Jews. . . . When, therefore, the apostles, after 
the day of Pentecost, went up into the temple at the hour of prayer, 
this was no concession to the prejudices of others, no conformity to an 
inveterate habit. They felt that none could have more share in the 
worship of that temple than they had, . . . St. Paul had in every city 
gone first into the synagogue ; the ground of his churches was Jewish, 
he, as much as any apostle, had spoken of the promises made to the 
Fathers, &c.”” See, again, what is said by Mr. Alexander Knox, (in 
his letter to J. S. Harford, Esq., on the Epistle to the Ephesians,) on 
what he calls the “ analogical Judaism in the Christian Church.” «It 
will be necessary,” he says, (p. 232 of vol. iii.) “strictly to ascertain 
what we are to understand by the calling of the Gentiles : I conceive it 
cannot mean the admission of Gentiles, individually, to spiritual bless- 
ings. .. . St. Paul (p. 235) ascribes . .. to the body of Gentile 
Christians generally, a transferred or rather a co-participant enjoyment 
of the Israelitish constitution—that is, of everything in the Jewish 
ecclesiastical polity which was solidly beneficial or intrinsically lovely. 


The expression (p. 238) ‘ were made nigh,’ is equivalent to ‘WeRE 


MADE Jews.’ But mark how this nearness was accomplished: by 
breaking down the middle wall of partition: that is, not by disfranchis- 
ing Jews, but by co-enfranchising the Gentiles. If this idea be disputed, 
(p. 239,) other strictly correspondent predictions are in readiness to 
support it, none more forcibly than Rom. xi. 23, &c., where not only 
a perfect union of the Jews with the Gentiles is announced as infal- 
libly certain, under the figure of ‘ engrafture,’ but it is described to be 
‘engrafture into their own olive tree,’ &c,. &c.”” 1am afraid that I may 
be unduly occupying your pages by these extracts, which, however, it 
is unnecessary to multiply, as I fear I may despair of satisfying your 
correspondent of the legitimacy of my i. le of interpretation, if 
the arguments and authorities already adduced should be insufficient 
for this purpose. Your correspondent had found in a former paper of 
mine, one of “the most unnatural expositions that” he “ever met 
with.” Ina later one he is encountered by “ certainly the strangest 
and most curious phenomenon that” he “ ever met with even in specu- 
lations concerning the Apocalypse,” and, certainly, conversant as he 
has been with the speculations of Dr. ‘Todd, and probably, therefore, 
of Mr. Burgh and Mr. Tyso, he is likely to have met in Apocalyptic 
speculation with “ phenomena” tolerably strange and curious”’ before 
now. The phenomenon in question is, that I should “regard it fan- 
ciful to suppose that the Second, Third, and Fourth Seals relate to the 
wars, famines, and pestilences, spoken of in Matt. xxiv., while I do 
not think it fanciful to suppose the two witnesses of Rev. xi. to mean 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin,” (i. e., analogically and symboli- 
cally, for, otherwise I suppose them nothing of the kind—I suppose 
them an expression for the Christian church ;) “the third part in the 
Revelation, to allude to a division of the earth into ‘the Jews, the 
Gentiles, and the church of God’—the locusts of Rey. ix. to signify 
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‘spiritual Nazarites’—the 7000 slain in the earthquake to be the anti- 
type of the 7000 in Israel, who had not bowed the knee to Baal in 
the time of Ahab.” This is the phenomenon, the solution of which, 
so far as relates to the interpretation which I do consider fanciful, I 
will not attempt to furnish at this time, but so far as regards the inter- 
pretations which I do not consider fanciful but logical, the fact that I 
consider “ faces as men, with hair as women,” to be the symbolical 
expression for a “spiritaal Nazarite,” may be accounted for by sup- 
posing that my “ cast of mind” is similar to Lightfoot’s, who puts a 
similar construciion on this language ; the fact that I take the 7000 of 
chap. xi. as the antitype of the 7000 who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal in the days of Ahab, may be accounted for by giving me credit 
for “a cast of mind” not dissimilar to St. Jerome’s, who regards the 
community of Christians as the antitype of this 7000, in which case I 
can hardly think that your correspondent would consider that there 
was anything necessarily fanciful in the supposition that the 7000 of 
the Apocalypse was a symbolical expression for the Christian church, 
Of the interpretation which supposes the third part to allude to the 
division of the earth into the Jews, the Gentiles, and the church of 
God,” I have the undivided responsibility to sustain myself. I 
should, however, I confess, have thought that it had been not a fancy 
but a fact, that the earth, in its sacred and ecclesiastical aspect, had 
been bipartite under the Mosaic dispensation, and that it was distri- 
buted out at present among the three divisions, of “the Jews, the Gen- 
tiles, and the church of God.” With regard to my interpretation of 
the Witnesses, St. Jerome's “ cast of mind’’ becomes again available 
as a means of “ accounting’ for this as an interpretation, which I do 
not consider fanciful. He looks upon the ten tribes as the type of 
Israel, after the flesh, during the period of the present dispensation ; and 
I do the same. He looks upon the tribes of Benjamin and Judah 
(serving God at the tabernacle of Witness, and reserved as “a lamp 
to David’’) as typical of the Christian church during the times of the 
Gentiles ; and I regard these tribes in the same light. This is my ac- 
count of this “ most strange and curious phenomenon ;’’ and if I appear 
fanciful to gentlemen who believe that we are yet to see a flight of 
locusts, diterally answering the description of the locusts of Rev. ix., 
and which, at the same time, wont be locusts either, but evil spirits, 
the interpretation being at once so strictly literal, and so valuable in 
that view of it, and yet letting us, too, into a secret which a flight of 
imagination, as well as a flight of locusts, is required to discover—if, I 
say, I appear fanciful to gentlemen like these, gentlemen who, not con- 
tented with making a figure of the woman clothed with the sun, and 
having the moon under her feet, must make a figure even of the man- 
child who was to rule the nations with a rod of iron, and who was 
caught up to God and to his throne, as if this was a thing of such re- 
peated occurrence, that the difficulty lay in choosing out of so many 
transactions of the kind, the one intended in this passage—if, I say 
again, I appear fanciful to respected interpreters of a school and prin- 
ciples like these, (supposing, indeed, that they acknowledge any- 
thing so fanciful as principles at all,) I must submit as I can to 
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the distress, comforting myself only with the consideration that 
‘there is no accounting for what may or may not appear fanciful 
to persons of different casts of mind.” I confess, at the same time, 
that this is a principle which holds out but a poor prospect of pro- 
gress in the work of Apocalyptic interpretation, and that, difficult 
as it may be to ascertain the principles on which the prophecy is 
to be interpreted, and more difficult to agree about them, (the more 
difficult, as prejudices and prepossessions of all kinds are now arrayed on 
the side of different erroneous methods of interpretation, ) still I believe 
we must admit that there are principles of Apocalyptic interpreta- 
tion, notwithstanding, with whatever scorn Dr. Todd may appear to 
speak of things of the kind, and our interpretations will deserve to be 
considered fanciful or sound, as they disregard, or, as, on the contrary, 
they are governed by, these principles. 1 proposed, myself, in your 
February number, a rule upon this point, abundantly imperfect and 
inadequate, indeed, but still tending, I trust, and going some way in 
the right direction. It is my own impression, that our grand inquiry, 
at present, should be after principles. As it is, a hypothesis is adopted, 
(a hypothesis recommended by a few superficial plausibilities, which 
make in favour of it,) and everything like principles of interpretation 
is then ready to be sacrificed in its support. In support of his hypo- 
thesis, Mr. Elliott becomes literal to a fault, and Dr. Todd figurative 
with a witness. Each is so keenly alive to the extravagances of the 
other, that he takes his sensibility to these extravagances for sobriety. 
The wallet on the back of his predecessor is so visible to each succeed- 
ing commentator, that he has no notion of carrying one himself, which 
he does not see. It is very evident, as Dr. Todd remarks, that “some 
wide-spread and deep-seated prejudice must still exist in the public 
mind, which conceals from us the true intent and import of the pro- 
phecy ;” but what is the good of knowing this, if nobody stirs a step 
towards the removal of this prejudice? If all that people do is to go 
on substituting another hypothesis, still more extravagant, in the place 
of one of which they have previously discovered the extravagance, 
especially if those who descend into this controversy are as easily 
satisfied as Dr. Todd with the reasons and the rules by which they 
allow themselves to be determined, and by which they expect to de- 
termine others, in interpreting the different portions of the prophecy. 
Still it is for Dr. 'Todd’s comfort to know, that we are none of us 
labouring in vain. ‘There is no subject,” says Fontenelle, (Dugald 
Stewart, Philosophy, Part ii. c. 9 § 2,) “on which men ever come to 
form a reasonable opinion, till they have once exhausted all the absurd 
views which it is possible to take of it... Those, therefore, who write 
absurdly on any great and interesting question, are doing good service 
in their generation. They are exhausting the receiver. They are 
helping to accumulate the power which is ultimately to impel, with 
lightning-flash, the triumphal car of truth and reason along the atmo- 
spheric railroad of an unresisting mind, Little as posterity are likely 
to acknowledge the obligation under which they lie to them, they 
are doing, notwithstanding, a great work for posterity. They are, in 
fact, the benefactors of their species. ‘They are sacrificing themselves 
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in a manner which throws the devotion of the Curtius’s, &c. into 
the shade. They are making fools of themselves, in order to put the 
crown of wisdom on the brow of those who are to come after them. 
They are stranding* their own reputation for sobriety and common 
sense, to secure the triumph of truth and reason to posterity. They 
are the sappers and miners of the army for the reduction of error ; 
and the more of this with which they loud themselves, the more of it 
they are carting dway, and setting forward all the faster the objects 
of the expedition. It is not pleasant, doubtless, to think of the figures 
we inay be about to make of ourselves, judging by what we see of 
others, when we put the dangerous and Circeean cup of Apocalyptic 
speculation to our lip; but it is comfortable to think that we drink, 
at least, to the health of succeeding generations—to think that our 
intoxication is the Spartan but appointed and inevitable way of teaching 
them sobriety. NULLIUS. 


MR. ARNOLD IN REPLY TO MR, ELLIOTT. 
LETTER VIII, 
THE PAULICIANS—~continued, 


Sir,—I must still request my reader’s attention for a short time to the 
specimen of Paulician exegesis, which I began to examine in my last 
letter. 

The passage is this :— 

“ The first fornication, with which we are compassed from Adam, is a benefit, 
but the second is a greater fornication, of which the Apostle says, ‘he that 
committeth fornication, sinneth against hisown body.’ You add these words : 
We are the body of Christ, now if any one departs from the traditions of the 
body of Christ, that is, from mine, he is guilty of sin, becadse he runs into 


the arms of those who teach another doctrine, and is disobedient to the 
sound words.” 


I endeavoured to prove in my last letter, that the allusion to ‘ the 
first fornication” is far from establishing a * coincidence of view” between 
Sergius and Moses, since Manicheans, as I showed from St. Augustine, 
both allowed a fall of Adam, and considered him to have been holier 
after it than he was before it. But I would now call attention to the 
Paulician interpretation contained in the latter part of the passage, 
which Mr. Elliott passes over in silence, without one word either of 
condemnation or of defence. It is, however, a very important pas- 
sage, for it teaches us that, from some motive or other, the Paulicians 
falsified the Word of God, when it condemned literal fornication. 1 need 
not say that the passage quoted in it from St. Paul condemns the sin 
of fornication, as a sin against that body which ought to be, and in 


* This is a metaphor borrowed from Mr. Elliott. Himself, in his own imagina- 
tion, an Apocalyptic Nelson conquering at the Nile. He puts poor Mr. Cuning- 
hame and ; Ir, Faber, as its wrangling captain and commander, aboard the Culloden, 
quite “laid upon the shelf,” indeed, as interpreters themselves, but incidentally con- 


tributing by their mutual mistakes to Mr. Elliott's triumph, which they have, more- 
over, the satisfaction of witnessing. 
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every true Christian is, “the temple of the Holy Ghost :” it implies, 
too, that even in the Apostolic age, there were some persons . ... or, 
at the very least, that there was danger that there might be some_per- 
sons, who would so abuse the notion of Christian liberty, as to include 
fornication among indifferent things. Now the Paulician explanation 
of the text gets rid of the Apostle’s testimony against fornication, and 
of his exhortation to glorify God both in our body and in our. spirit, 
by a manifestly false interpretation of his words. ir this was done by 
the Paulicians in ignorance, what becomes of that knowledge of the 
Scriptures, for which, Mr. Elliott tells us, they were so remarkable ? 
And if it was not done in ignorance, what becomes of that holiness 
which he ascribes to them? Will Mr, Elliott persuade many persons 
that one of “ the two saithful witnesses” expounded the sixth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians of any figurative fornication ? 

Can it be doubted, that the latter part of this authentic specimen of 
Paulician exegesis goes much further towards proving the unfaithful- 
ness of these heretics in their dealing with the New Testament, than 
the first part goes towards establishing their belief of the first chapters 
of Genesis ? 

At page 287, we have an extraordinary note on the name Melchise- 
deciani, which, as referring to the supposed opinions of the Paulicians 
about the character of a remarkable person mentioned in the Oid Tes- 
tament, has some bearing on{this part of my subject. Mr. Elliott there 
states, that Theophanes, an historian who died about A.p. 817, speaks 
of the Manicheeans as being called in his time Paulicians and Athin- 
gani : and that “ Timothy, Presbyter of Constantinople,” speaks of the 
Melchisedecians as being called Athingani. “ As to the precise here- 
tics,” he says, “ meant by Timothy, they were evidently not the Mel- 
chisedeciani of the second century mentioned by Theodoret, and who 
were charged with believing Melchisedec to have been an appearance 
of Jehovah : a doctrine, by the way, very innocent, and of which who 
can certainly say that it is not true? It was not these : for the writer 
says, ‘ They who are now called Athingani:’ and he lived evidently, 
from his passing notice of the Paulikians, later than the seventh cen- 
tury. May it not, then, have been another appellation, and in the 
same sense, of these Paulikian Sectaries? If so, it suggests to us views 
of Christ, in his character of High Priest, as held by them, full of 
interest.’’ * 

To say nothing of the forcing this slight probability to contribute its 
little quota to the proof of Paulician spirituality, I cannot but observe, 
that if the Paulikians did hold this “ tnnocent” and irrefutable opinion 
that Melchisedec was “‘ an appearance of Jehovah” (') that fact suggests 
to me, that they neither received the Old Testament in its literal sense, 
nor believed in the inspiration of the New. What hint is there in the 
Old Testament that Melchisedec is not an historical personage? His 
name, his abode, his offices, are all stated : he fed the wearied Abraham 
and his followers with material bread and wine ; he blessed him and the 
most High God; and received from him a tithe of the spoils just taken 


+ Page 287. 
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from the defeated kings. It seems to me impossible for a narrative to 
be more plainly historical than this. And can any one believe in 
the inspiration of the New ‘Testament, who believes at once that Mel- 
chisedee was Jehovah, and that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was inspired when he wrote the passage about “ Melchisedec, King of 
Salem, priest of the most high God ;” a passage in which he proves this 
Melchisedec to have been greater than Ab, aham, merely from the par- 
ticulars arated, especially from the undoubted principle that * the less 
is blessed of the better?” ‘Think of St. Paul’s teaching that “ this man” 
(i. e., this “appearance of Jehovah’’) “ being made like unto the Son of 
God, abideth a priest continually /” 

I say nothing of the strange use of the name Jehovah,* the special 
name under which God revealed himself to Israel, long afterwards, in 
the Law; but I must ask Mr. Elliott, where he learns that the Mel- 
chisedeciani held Melchisedec to be “ an appearance of Jehovah”? At 
all events, they held what seems irreconcilable with this opinion. ‘The 
statement of Theodoret, as far as it is given in Gieseler’s Church 
History, is that they believed the man Christ to be inferior to Mel- 
chisedec, who, they said, was the intercessor and advocate for the 
angels and powers of heaven, as Christ is for men: ipsum hominem 
Christum-—inferiorem esse quam Melchisedech, eo quod dictum sit de 
Christo ; Tu es sacerdos in eternum, secundum ordinem Melchisedech 


(Hebr. vii., 21). Nam illum Melchisedech precipue gratia celestem 


esse virtutem; eo, quod agat Christus pro hominibus, deprecator et 
advocatus eorum factus, Melchisedech facere pro celestibus angelis et 
virtutibus. (Vol, 1. p. 28, Eng. Ed.) 

If these are the “ views of Christ in his character of High Priest’ 
which are suggested to us by the supposed fact that the Paulicians 
were called Melchisedeciani, the “interest” of which they are “ full,” 
must be of a very painful character, 

Before I examine Mr, Elliott's attempts to get rid of the remaining 
charges against the Paulicians, it is absolutely necessary to consider 
the character and competency of the witnesses, upon whose testimony 
those charges rest. 1n Photius we have an extremely learned Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, the second see in rank of the Christian 
church. When this witness comes forward and states that the Pauli- 
cians held the doctrine of two principles, and entertained heretical 
notions with respect to the Auman nature of our Lord, denying His 
proper birth, and maintaining that He brought down His body from 
heaven, on what possible plea can we reject his testimony ? 

With respect to the charge of teaching a dualistic doctrine, very 
little learning, very little acquaintance with the Bible was necessary, 
to enable any Christian to detect heretical teaching on that point. 
The first Commandment, the first article of the Apostles’ Creed, would, 
either of them, be sufficient. And as to the doctrine of our Lord's 
Incarnation, the Athanasian Creed had established in the Churcha 
more scientific precision of language on the subject than we find 
even in its earlier and purer ages. Petrus Siculus...I cannot yet 


-* Tt has been all along the belief of the Catholic Church, that every appearance of 
the Deity recorded in the Old Testament was a manifestation of the Logos, 
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consult the original work of Photius... displays this precision of 
language, whenever he mentions the subject. Totake an instance :— 
“« For* the only-begotten Son and Word of God, He who with the 
Father is without beginning, and co-eternal with the consubstantial and 
life-giving and all-holy Spirit, having willed, in His ineffable love for 
mankind, to recover man whom He had formed of the earth, and 
adorned in a godlike manner with the, inspiration of His own breath, 
humbles Himself, by the good pleasure of the Father and the co-opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and having taken from a holy virgin flesh 
animated with a rational and intelligent soul, is Himself born; not having 
changed what He was, for He is immutable, but having assumed what 
He was not, for He is a lover of mankind,” 

A reader who knows nothing of Petrus Siculus but what he has 
learnt from Mr, Elliott’s most unfair misrepresentations of his words 
and opinions, must feel surprised, when he reads a clear and well- 
written theological statement of this kind; and certainly ought to ask 
himself, why this witness is unworthy of belief, when he expressly 
states from his own knowledge, founded on a nine months’ residence 
amongst the Paulicians, that they believed in two principles, a wicked 
god and a good one, and asserted that our Lord was not born of the 
Virgin Mary, but brought down a body from heaven. 

Let me, however, before 1 discuss the testimony of Petrus, justify 
the strong expression I have just used ; most unfair misrepresentations 
of his words and opinions. 

To justify the charge that Mr. Elliott has most unfairly misrepre- 
sented the words of Petrus Siculus, I appeal to the following passage 
(in addition to several that I have already noticed). « His [Sergius’s ] 
spirit was eminently missionary; and his laboriousness and activity 
such, that in one of his letters, written in later life, he thus expressed 
himself: ¢l‘rom East to West and from North to South I have run 
preaching the Gospel of Christ, and labouring with these my hands’ [ Mr. 
Elliot having changed genibus laborans into manibus laborans]. The 
words seemed to Petrus like words of boasting. At the same time he 
bears testimony, incidentally, and, we may say, unintentionally, to 
Sergius’s sincerity of motive in his labours, It was his object, he says, 
to deliver his countrymen from what he now considered as their fatal 
error.—And he adds that a success attended him not incommensurate 
with this his laboriousness. Not of the laity only, but even of ‘ Priests 
and Levites, Monks and Nuns,’ 4 many were induced by him to join 
the Paulikian sect, and indeed to become teachers in it. Thusit grew 
and multiplied greatly.”—P. 240. 


* Petrus Siculus’ Expression. 
We are here assured, that Petrus Siculus adds that “a success 


ydp vidg cai Tob Oeot, 6 cuvdvapyoc Tarpi, cai 
kat cal wmavayip agary BovrnOeic 
dy ix yng dvOpwroy, Kai ry olxeip iuguonpare 
apemag sddtacer, evdoxig rov Iarpig cai ovvepyig ayiov Mvevparog 
iauroy ix re dyiag cdpea dvudrngwe ibvxopivny re Kai 
abrog yiveras, Hy peraBarwy, arpenrog yap’ ANA’ dmep ovK 
AaBwy, yap.—(P. 7.) 
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attended him not incommensurate with this his laboriousness.”—The 
details of this success are thus given in Petrus Sicalus; 


“ For increasing in influence through the whole space of thirty-four years, 
from the Empress Irene to the Emperor Theophilus, he established the now 
existing apostasy, which Paul the apostle foretold to the Thessalonians. By 
which he laid waste a very great part of the Church of Christ: for some he 
deprived of this transitor lite, having stript them of their property, and caused 
them to be put to death before their time : and some he robbed even of their 
eternal life, in consequence of their having followed his foul abominations : 
many married persons he put asunder, and polluted their beds by his disciples : 
by the same disciples he snatched many infants from their mothers’ breasts, 
some of whom he put to death, and sold others to the Agareni, having de- 
prived them of their parents, and alienated them from the living God, who re- 
deemed all men by His own blood : many comely young men and maidens, the 
only children of their parents, he withdrew from those parents, and delivered 
them up to the barbarians for slaves : many brothers and sisters, relations and 
friends, he disunited, and, separating them from their own people, sent them 
into a strange land—whose groans and Jamentations have gone up to the vault 
of heaven: many monks and nuns, who had vowed their virginity to Christ, 
he seduced by his own disciples, and, withdrawing them from their monastic 
life, estranged them from God: many priests and levites he snatched away 
from the orthodox faith, and, having made them from sheep to become wild 
beasts, rendered them destroyers of men. Ile caused many to die in chains 
and imprisonment; and many he rendered poor from being rich. And the 
author of such evils ought forsooth to be worshipt as the Paraclete! for his 
disciples, praying in his name, say, ‘ the prayer of the Holy Spirit will have 
mercy upon us,’ ”"—(P. 46.) 


It is not my business to sift these charges. The passage is quoted 
to show how unfair a misrepresentation it is of these words to say, 
“he adds that a success attended him not incommensurate with his 
laboriousness, Not of the laity only, but even of ‘Priests and 
Levites, Monks and Nuns’ many were induced by him to join the 
Paulikian sect, and indeed to become teachers in it.” 

As an instance of his unfair representation of Peter’s both words 
and opinions, I quote the following passage together with Mr. Elliott’s 
quotation and gloss. 


cai») cardAveic, rot “ He says, ‘that the effect of 
cariyay rac iv Kopip xexousnpi- Christ’s incarnation and cruci- 
pwr Wyde. fixion was such as to have closed 


hell against all souls piously de- 
parting in Christ,’ ¢.¢., he means 
all dying in communion with the 


Church Catholic®.” (!)}—P. 302. 


By this gloss the meaning of a simple scriptural statement is com- 
pletely changed. 1 hope to show, in my next letter, that the passage 
on which Mr. Elliott founds his opinion does not justify this charge. 
Indeed, such a notion as that here imputed to Petrus, is guite incon- 
sistent with that “ faithful scriptural statement of Christ’s judgment 
at the last day,”+ which Mr. Elliott, when he restores to Petrus the 


* The italics are mine. t P. 462. 
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Opinion that he so praised when he thought it'a Paulician‘s, will be- 
lieve him to have entertained. 

With respect to the doctrine of to principles, the charge: against 
the Paulicians is, that they believed in a bad god and a good one, the 
bad god being the maker and lord of this world, the good god of the 
world to come. “ Vou,” they would say to the Catholics, * believe 
in the creator of the world, but we in Him of whom the Lord says in 
the Gospels, ‘ Ye have neither heard his voice, nor seen his shape.’ "* 
Petrus Siculus, who had lived nine months amongst them and con- 
ducted an important negotiation with their leaders, says that they 
might be heard “ assailing the one God every day and every hour with 
innumerable insults, abusive words, and curses.” 

And what arguments does Mr. Elliott urge against this testimony ? 
Why, the substance of his defence is just this: the Paulicians were or- 
thodox in their views of Satan as the prince of this world, and, when 
they were abusing him, the poor benighted Catholics supposed them 
to be abusing the Creator of the World, the one true God. 

The whole passage in which Mr. Elliott adopts this very weak line 
of defence, is full of loose, or exaggerated, or untenable propositions, 
He begins by stating his belief that the peculiarity of Paulician doc- 
trine related “ not to the original creation, but to the yarres constitution 


and the present ruling authority in the world.” The wording of the 
charge, he says, 


“* Naturally leads to this conclusion. Witness (1) the use of the word aiwy, 
or age, to designate that which was the subject of the creation intended ; (2) 
the contrast of this evil creation or constitution of things not with another 
cotemporaneous, but with that of the age to come; and (3) the distinction, 
connectedly with their statement of belief on this point, between themselves as 
Christians, and others as Romans—a distinction evidently not relative to any 
difference as to the Creator that originally made, but as to the spiritual ruler 
obeyed and governing in them.”—p. 301. 


(1.) With respect to the use of the word aiwy, it occurs but once 
in Petrus’s wording of the charge, which speaks of the world to come 
as well as of the age to come. Petrus expressly asserts that they held 
the bad god to be both maker and ruler of this present world (rovde 
Tov Kdopov re Kai the good God of the world to 
come (rod péddovros, sc. koopov); and he quotes, as one of the usual 
sarcasms employed by Paulicians against Catholic Christians: “ You 
believe in the creator of the world, &c. (ipeic morevere roy 
koopomotnrhy). —Surely the wording of the charge accuses the Pauli- 
cians expressly of believing in a bad god as the creator of the world, 

(2.) As to the statement that no contrast is expressed with any 
contemporaneous} creation or constitution of things, but only with 
that of the age to come, Dr. Gieseler informs us, that the Paulician 
tenet with respect to the creation of mankind was, that the Demiurgus 


— 


* Petr. Sic., p. 12. ae 
t rdy pévoy cara ipipay te rai dpav prpiaic Kal dvedia- 
Kai dpaig 4.) 
t Mr. Elliott writes cotemporaneous, forgetting how Bentley cogratulated Boyle 
on his adoption of this mode of spelling. 


XXXII.—July, 1847. 
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was the creator of man’s body, the good God of his soul; and that 
while the latter endeavoured to lead men to virtue, the former seduced 
and allured them to evil. He refers to Photius, lib. ii. pp. 142, 169, sf : 
lib. iii. p. 33, lib. ii. p. 151, and p. 145, where, I have no doubt, Mr. 
Elliott may find full proof of Dr. Gieseler’s accuracy, and therefore 
of the incorrectness of his own statement. ' 

(3). With respect to the epithet ‘Pwyaion, Mr. Elliott explains his 
notion of the meaning attached to it by the Paulicians more fully at 
p. 463. “The affixing of the appellation of Romans to the apostates of 
the Church established, in contradistinction to that of Christians, seems 
to me to indicate a reference to the Apocalyptic prediction ; where the 
kingdom of the Great City on the seven hills, or Rome, is spoken of 
as that opposed to the City of God.” 

Surely Mr. Elliott forgets that the Emperor who reigned at Con- 
stantinople (nova Roma) was the Roman Emperor, and that his sub- 
jects were called Romans. In the passage where Petrus Siculus 
informs us that the Catholics were called Romans by the Paulicians, 
what he complains of is, that this allowing them only their national 
name (rd é0vixdy dSvopa*) was to rob them of their proper name,—“ the 
name,” he says, * in which we true Christians exult more, than if each 
of us were the owner of thousands and ten thousands of gold, silver, 
and such precious stones as the whole world contains.” 

Mr. Elliott then proceeds to state his notion of the scriptural doc- 
trine of the Devil’s power in this world. He makes ca rév trordtavra 
(in the passage, Romans viii. 20, that speaks of the creation’s bei 
made subject to vanity) to mean the Devil (1). He apparently believes 
the assertion which Satan made to Christ, that he could give all the 
kingdoms of the world to whomsoever he would; and even seems to 
think that this power remains after the resurrection and ascension of 
our Lord.t He speaks of his being an “ usurper, not indeed of God's 
providential government, but of that spiritual kingdom, which of right 
appertains to the Lord Jesus” (p. 301); words which surely imply, 
that though the spiritual kingdom is Christ’s de jure, it is the usurper 
Satan's de facto. Again, at p. 463, we read: “it is in the world to 
come, they said, that the good God (Christt) is to have authority ;” 
and to this passage is appended the, to me unintelligible, note: ‘‘ Com- 
pare Christ’s appellation of xarnp rov alwyog” (?). And in 
a second note (which refers to the passage just quoted, and another 
about the heavenly Jerusalem) we are told, “ It may be interesting to 
compare the petition, ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ in the Lord’s Prayer, what 

is said of the world to come, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and what 
in that to the Galatians, and in the Apocalypse of the Holy Jerusalem, 
with these Paulikian anticipations "—the anticipation that Christ ts to 


* rq veg rd (Dr. Gieseler translates rd 
ciproy, nomen dominicum, as if it were evpiaxdy.) 

+ His words are, p. 301: “ Further we read of his declaring to Christ (and not 
being contradicted in the assertion), after showing him the kingdoms of the world 
and their glory; ‘ All these things will I give thee, if thou qilt fall down and wor- 


ship me.’” Since Mr. Elliott uses the passage to justify the Paulicians, he mast 
suppose that Satan's assertion would be true, if made in their days. 


t Surely the Paulicians did not mean Christ by the good 
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have authority in the world to come !—nay, worse, that “ i¢ is in the 
world to come that Christ is to have authority,”’ a form which cannot, 
surely, but imply, that he has not authority in this world. “Thus 
scriptural” (so Mr, Elliott sums up his comparison of the Paulician 
doctrine with that of scripture as to the power of the Devil in this 
world), “thus seriptural, I doubt not, were the views held by the 
Paulikians on the evil principle and the good—the present supremacy 
of the one, and future of the other.” (p. 302.) Again: “I have else- 
where, I trust, clearly shown that they held two principles only as the 
Bible holds them ;—God, the author of all good; the Devil, now 
dominant in the world, of all evil.” (p. 457.)* 

I cannot understand how it was possible for Mr. Elliott to let 
such statements escape him. He could neither have considered their 
force, hor such passages as Eph. ii. 2, which limit the present working 
(%, e. effectual working) of that spirit, «the prince of the power of the 
air,” to the “ children of disobedience.” 

As to the line of defence itself, it is at once overthrown by the fact 
that Petrus Siculus dwells at very considerable length upon the pre- 
sent power of Satan, whereas the defence takes for granted that that 
power was unknown to the “apostate church.” “ The true shepherd 
of rational beings’’ (he says) “ is he who follows the true shepherd ;-he 
who, like him, lays down his life for the sheep; he whose righteous- 
ness goes forth like a light, who with anxious mind skilfully opposes, 
by every possible means, the malicious arts of the devil. For though 
the stratagems of the crafty one are many, yet we have been instructed 
by Holy Scripture not to be ignorant of his devices, and to- consider 
his snares to be as a spider’s web by the aid of the life-giving and 
ever glorious Trinity, the only God, the maker of heaven and earth, 
and the both preserver and ruler of all creation, visible and invisible.” + 

I must still leave the remaining charges for future consideration, 
and, in the mean time, remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Matlock, June 15, 1847. T. K. ARNOLD. 


MR. ELLIOTT ON THE SIXTH TRUMPET. 


Sir,—I am glad that Mr, Arnold's intimation of a third letter on the 
subject of the Paulikians does away with the necessity of my tres- 
passing at any length in the next ensuing number on the columns 
of your Magazine. Permit me only to trouble you with a brief ad- 
dendum to the evidence in favour of the Turkish application of the 
Sixth Trumpet; an addendum of evidence, in my own judgment, of 
great importance, and which I beg to submit to the very careful con- 
sideration of all who take an interest in Apocalyptic interpretation. 


* In 1 John v.19 (which Mr. Elliott also quotes) “ we are of God, and the whole 
world lieth in wickedness,” Mr. Elliott overlooks the distinction between the world 
and Christian believers, Kéapog is here opposed to the Church of Christ, not to the 
world to come. He also quotes John, xiv. 30, (“the Prince of this world,”) and 
2 Cor. iv. 4, (“the god of this ey 
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Trefer to the well-known declaration which follows immediately 
after the statement of the killing of the third part of men by the horse- 
men from the Euphrates: “ And the rest of the men which were not 
killed by these plagues yet repented not of the works of their hands, 
that they should not worship demons, and idols of gold, and silver, 
and brass, and stone, and wood ; which neither can see, nor hear, nor 
walk: neither repented they of their murders, nor of their sorceries, 
nor of their fornication, nor of their thefts.” A passage followed by 
the very remarkable vision of the sudden descent and manifestation of 
himself upon the Apocalyptic scene of the great Covenant-Angel ; with 
his face as the sun, and a rainbow about his head, and in his hand a 
little book opened. 

Now it is impossible, as it seems to me, to overrate the importance 
of this statenient, as a testing criterion of the general truth or falsehood 
of the three great rival schemes of Apocalyptic interpretation: I mean 
the Preterist, which would make the prophecy to have received nearly 
its entire accomplishment many ages since, in the fall of Jerusalem and 
the fall of Pagan Rome; the Futurist, which would have its aecom- 
plishment to be all still future; and the continuously Historical, (the 
one followed in the Horee, and which, until the last half century, has 
been the generally received interpretation among Protestants,) which, 
amidst all its many variations in the application of the past history of 
Christendom to the Apocalyptic prophecy, bas yet for the most part 
explained the Sixth Trumpet of the Turks, and the Beast, in one form 
or other, uniformly of the Popedom. ‘The importance of the test arises 
from this circumstance, that the declaratory statement that I speak of 
is one descriptive of persons of the same body as those who had pre- 
viously suffered under the Apocalyptic plagues ; that it is a description 
very circumstantial and characteristic ; and that it is expressed, not 
in symbol and figure, but in plain, literal, and almost unmistakable 
language!’ That the language is plain and literal, and that the de- 
er ge is very characteristic and circumstantial, appears on the face 
of the passage. As to the persons spoken of being of the same body 
with those inhabitants of the Apocalyptic earth, against whom the 
previous Trumpet-plagues had been directed, it will, I believe, only 
need that we trace the prophecy backward in order to be convinced 
of it. For, first, the rest of the men not killed, that are here spoken 
of, must surely have been in some way of the same body with the 
third of men that were killed by the Sixth Trumpet-plague : secondly, 
this third of men, that were killed under the Sixth Trumpet, must have 


' The only words, as it seems to me, on the meaning of which doubt can arise, are 
Sayoma and gappacua. Some would prefer to understand the former of devils. 
But I have, I believe, shown in my paper on that word, inserted in the Appendix 
to my Vol. ii. that it both has been, and most fitly may be, applied to dead men that 
are objects of worship, as well in the times of the Christian dispensation as before 
it. As to gappacua:, whatever the sorceries or charms intended, it will be well to 
observe, that they are expressly mentioned afterwards in A xviii. 23, among 
the great characteristic sins of the seven-hilled city, Babylon the great, as that 
whereby all the nations had been deceived and led astray. So also the sin of murder 
(another here specified) is there ascribed to the same Babylon: “ In her was found 
the blood of prophets and of saints, and of all that had been slain on the earth.” 
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been of the same body with the men that the scorpion-locusts were 
charged, not to kill, but only to torment and injure, under the imme- 
diately preceding l'ifth Trumpet :? thirdly, these latter, both as being 
inhabitants of the Apocalyptic earth, aud also in virtue of their desig- 
nation as those that had not the seal of God on their foreheads, must 
either be identified with, or at least considered prominently to have 
included, all those of the twelve tribes of Israel, spoken of in Apoe., yii.,. 
who did not receive the impress of God’s seal on their foreheads, that 
is, all but the 144,000; which tribes of Israel, it is evidently implied, 
did either in that vision constitute, or were at least numbered among, 
the then inhabitants of the Apocalyptic earth. Which point settled, 
let us mark what is here declared of those that survived after the Sixth 
Trumpet-plague out of this body of men. It is declared that they did 
not repent of their worshipping of deemons and idols, nor of their for- 
nications, their sorceries, thefts, or murders. So that these sins of 
idolatry, and the rest, must be considered to have characterized them 
both before the slaying of the third part of men under the Sixth ‘Trum- 
pet, and also after it. 

Now it is well known that both the Preéerist system, and the 
Futurist, construe the Israelitish tribes, in Apoc. vii., of the Jews 
literally: whereas the continuously Historical, or more commonly re- 
ceived Protestant system, construes them, after St. Paul's figure, of the 
professing Christian body. So strongly do the two former systems in- 
sist on the literal sense of the Israelitish tribes, in Apoc. vii., that I 
believe there are few advocates of either the one or the other that 
would not admit that their cause was a lost one, if it could be shown 
that it was not Israel after the flesh, but the mystical or Christian 
Israel, that was there intended. For my own part, I entertain adeep- 
rooted conviction that this idea is set aside, first, by the fact of our 
Lord’s own application to Christian churches of the seven candlesticks 
that were seen depicted in a scene like the Holy Place of the Jewish 
Temple, in the primary Apocalyptic vision ; secondly, by the admitted 
application to Christian things of certain figurations connected in 
Apoc. vi. and xi. with the Apocalyptic temple;* thirdly, by the ad- 
mitted symbolization of the glorified Christian church under the em- 
blem of the new Jerusalem,® albeit that the names of the twelve tribes 


? Both in the one plague and the other the inhabitants v the Apocalyptic earth 
were to be the sufferers; as it was said, Apoc. viii. 13, “ Woe, woe, woe, to them 
that dwell on the earth, (row xarousoww ext rnc yn¢,) by reason of the voices of the 
trumpets of the angels that have yet to sound :” i. e. the fifth, sixth, and seventh. _ 

+“ Hurt not,” it was said, Apoc, vii. 3, “ the earth, nor the sea, neither the trees, 
until we have sealed the servants of God on their foreheads.” Which servants of 
God, i. e., the 144,000, and consequently of the twelve tribes of Israel, out of which 
they were sealed, were evidently, therefore, among (if they did not actually con- 
stitute) the inhabitants of the Apocalyptic earth about to be desolated. 

‘ E. g., in the vision of the souls under the altar, martyred by the inhabitants of 
the earth, “for the word of God, and the testimony which they held ;” evidently the 
testimony of Jesus. 


_ $80 Mr. Burgh very expressly. I have not the opportunity of ascertaining what 

is the explanation of other eminent writers of this school. But I suppose, frem the 
nature of the case, that it can be no other. For on what other view can we explain 
the city having on its foundations the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb? 
(Compare Eph. ii. 20.) Not to notice other indications also to the same effect, 
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of Iarael were severally written on its twelve gates, as well as those of 
the twelve, apostles on. its foundations, Besides which, what of the. 
evidence contained in the passage to which | am now inviting the. 
reader's particular consideration? Is it conceivable that idolairy, that 
sin. which the Jews, ever since their return from Babylon, have had __ 
in abomination, should be predicated of them? Let the reader look at 
Professor Moses Stuart's Commentary, and he will there see, if I mis- 
take not, the insuperable difficulty occasioned by the passage to the 
most learned theorists of the Preterist school. Says the Professor ; 
“In the Old Testament, Jews that acted in a heathenish way were 
called heathens :"’ and moreover, the New Testament, covelousness 
is called idolatry :" and moreover, “‘in the times of Herod, theatres 
and such like heathen customs had become common in Judea,’”® But 
is this an explaining, or is it not rather an explaining away, of the de- 
claration in the text? Nor, I believe, can the F'udurists better over- 
come the difficulty. Look at Dr, Todd’s Commentary, who is well 
known to the readers of the British Magazine as one of the most 
learned expositors of that school. It is, I find, expressly admitted by 
him, that the men to be tormented in the Fifth Trumpet-plague are 


: specially the unsealed or great mass of the tribes of Israel, It is also 
iS apparently implied by him, (and surely, as before observed by me, 
We the prophetic description implies it,) that the men killed under the 
" Sixth Trumpet are of the same body with those tormented under the 


Fifth: and consequently, though he does not state it, still the Jews. 
Moreover, the connexion of the remnant noé killed in this plague, of 
whom the passage before us speaks, with those that were killed, is 
stated in the most express manner by him ; and also that idolatry, as’ 
well as the other sins specified, will be most markedly at the time in- 
tended a sin alike of the sufferers and the survivors. But how of the 
Jewish people? Is it likely such a change will have occurred, that at 
that yet future era to which Dr Todd refers the prophecy, the sin they 
now so abhor shall have become with them a great national sin? To 
my surprise, on looking for the solution of this difficulty, I found that 
the Apocalyptic phrase, “‘ the men,” had here silently a new meaning 
attached to it by the learned commentator : the heading of the page 
being, “Impiety and impenitence (not of the unsealed of the children 
~ of Israel, but) of mankind.” On the other hand, I have shown, I be- 


‘ben 


* See my Hor. Apoc., ii. 498, 2nd edition. Eichhorn, who is of the same school, 
thus explains the passage: “ Hoc est perseverarunt in mente obstinatd, que olim in 
Hebrais antiquis in cultu idoloram cernebatur,” (ii. p. 41.) 

* See Dr. Todd's beok, pp. 147-151. Atp. 147, he speaks of the Fifth Trumpet- 
plage as a woe on the unsealed of the Israelitish tribes, the local scene being the 

of Canaan. At p. 151, he notices, with apparent approbation, other expositors, 
who have spoken of the Euphratean horsemen of the Sixth Trumpet as “ sent forth 
with still more formidable powers than their predecessors, and itted not to 
terment. only, but to Ai// the third part of men.” A e which would seem to 
imply that same body of men were the objects of the Sixth as of the previous 
Fifth Trumpet-plegue. Yet I observe that Dr. Todd inclines to view “the East 
as the scene of the judgment” of the Sixth Trumpet; and may ibly thus have 
had the idea in his mind that as the scene, so the sufferers, under this trumpet might 
be different from those under the Fifth, and therefore not, as before, the Jews. But, 
if so, how can this consist with the express declaration which I have noted before, 
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lieve, in my Chapter i. of Part iii., that every one of the sins specified: 
were, on a great scale, the sins of Western Roman Christendom, during 

the advances of the ‘Turkish woe to the everthrow of Greek Christen. 

dom ; and further, that after that overthrow, and the destraction of 
the Greek or Eastern part of the old Roman Empire, these Western’ 

professing Christians did not repent of, but markedly persisted in, each 

and all of those sins ; even up to the next great event in the history of 
Christendom, (the same that I conceive to have been prefigured in the 
next following and most glorious vision of the deseent of the Covenant 
Angel,) I mean the great and blessed Reformation. 

T am, Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, 
E. B. 


REVIEW. 


A Reply toa Pamphlet entitled ‘ A Letter to the Rev. G.S, Faber, by Chri - 
Lord Bishop of Bangor.’ By G. 8..Faber, B.D., Master of Sherburn 
Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. London: Seeleys. 1847. Pp. 94. 


Can any one who has read the interesting Life of Bentley, for which 
we are indebted to the Bishop of Bangor’s learned successor in the 
see of Gloucester, look at this controversy without thinking of the 
e which so happily describes the predicament of Collins when 
e fellinto the hands of the Master of Trinity ; and feeling how much 
of it (mutatis mutandis, of course, for the subject matter of this con- 
troversy is not infidelity) applies to the present case? ‘ Nothing,’’ 
says the Bishop of Gloucester, “can be more judicious or-effectual 
than the manner in which the Doctor takes to pieces the shallow but 
dangerous performance of the infidel. Not satisfied with replying to. 
particular arguments, he cuts the ground from under his feet, by ex- 
posing the fallacious mode of reasoning which pervades them all. 
. » « But the happiest of the Remarks are those which display the mis- 
takes and ignorance of Collins in his citations from classical i patris- 
tical] writings. By a kind of fatality, his translations are perpetu, 
ally inaccurate, and his conception of the originals erroneous... .. 
Never was the advantage more conspicuous of a ripe and perfect 
scholar over a half-learned smatterer : while the latter searches book 
after book in pursuit of passages favourable to his own theory, the 
former, familiar with the writings and characters of the authors, and 
accurately versed in their language, is able to take do pieces Me Oe 
assorted patchwork of irrelevant quotations,”’* 


that the “ Woe, woe, woe,” of the three last Trumpets were all alike tobe’ on the ' 
inhabitants of the Apocalyptic earth, and also the fact that the same designation 
fase av@pwro) is again and again given “to the sufferers undet either 
mpet 
oe hl a few detached leaves of Dr. Todd’s book, and consequently am pot 
80 well able to understand his views. 
* Bishop Monk’s Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 345, © 
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_ Its indeed, wonderful how such a controversy can be maintained, 
and-how Mr. Faber can honestly pretend to keep his ground....The 
question is not, What is the true doctrine of baptismal regeneration ? 
but, What opinion did Augustine hold respecting it? Taking, the 
matter even as it is stated by Mr. Faber himself, one cannot woder- 
stand how he can possibly imagine that the passages which he quotes, 
support his side of the question. ‘ The real question, then,” he says, 
‘‘ between my respected equieval friend and myself, is this: Whether 
Augustine did, or did vot, maintain that in aLt circumstances, Re- 
generation by. the Holy Spirit i is inseparably connected with the out- 
ward visible sign of baptism.”—p. 5. 

Now, without stopping to offer any remark on the wording of this 
statement, we may observe that in the letter to which Mr Faber's.is 
professedly a reply, the bishop had most plainly and clearly stated 
what he meant to maintain on the subject. His lordship said, 

* The doctrine of the Catholic church on this question in Augus- 
tine’s time, as expounded by him in his controversy with the Donatists, 
was as follows :— 

“ That neither the validity nor the sanctity of baptism, duly ad- 
ministered, is impaired by the unworthiness of the party baptizing, or 
of the party baptized : 

“That the validity and sanctity of baptism depend on the presence 
of the Spirit in the ordinance ; and that neither the Spirit can operate 
without the water, nor the water without the Spirit : 

“ That since the baptism of unworthy recipients is, as is allowed on 
all hands, valid, they are not baptized with water only, but with the 
Spirit, or, in other words, are regenerate : 

“ That such persons nevertheless do not partake of saving grace, 
but are born of the Spirit, not with a saving, but a pernicious effect. 
Vide 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16.”——p. 52. 

This, at all events, is very plain and straightforward. The bishop 
is not stating what ought to be, or what was, or was not, the doctrine 
of the Catholic church, but what was said to be so by Augustine. 
Not what we ought to ‘think, but what Augustine did think. And 
that he lays down so clearly that one would suppose nobody could: 
misunderstand or evade it, or do anything but either assent or deny in 
terms equally plain. Can one imagine anybody so obtuse or perverse 
as that he should answer, or affect to answer, by setting up proofs that 
Augustine and the Catholic church did not believe that baptism with 
water was always attended with a saving efficacy, and that they would 
have been very wrong if they had so believed? Holding the opinion 
already stated, that unworthy recipients of valid baptism were born 
of the Spirit, though not with a saving but a pernicious effect, the 
necessary consequence was, that Augustine maintained, as he unques- 
tionably did, that such persons, though born of the Spirit, do not par- 
take of that inward, spiritual, and saving grace, expressed in a great 
variety of terms, whieh, where no obstacle intervenes, is the proper 


- and legitimate attendant on baptism. 


It follows that the passages quoted by Mr. Faber from Augustine 
and other Fathers, in which it is denied that saving grace is commu- 
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nieated to such persons, do not contradict this doctrine; but aré! in 
harmony and consistency with it. He’ has producéd ‘no ‘passage 
from their writings in which it is affirmed that water can be separated 
fromthe Spirit; or, in other words, that a person may bé ‘born! of 
water and not of the Spirit. The primitive Christians did aot teach 
that regeneration takes place before, at, or after, baptism, but used 
that word with studied uniformity in connexion with baptism’}* and 


the passages quoted by Mr. Faber in support of a contrary assertion 
are irrelevant, describing other changes and operations of the Spirit 
which those writers carefully distinguish from regeneration.’ As 
to the distinctions by help of which he has endeavoured to evade the 
force of these positions, (a federal and moral regeneration, a double 
ideality of baptism, &c.) they are purely imaginary. ES et 
It will, however, be worth while to give a specimen (for it is very 
characteristic) of the manner in which Mr. Faber attempts to defend 
himself, in the matter which the bishop has very truly called an * un- 
lucky slip, beginning his quotation in the middle of a sentence, with- 


out looking to the preceding part of it,’ (p. 34.) In this reply, Mr. 
Faber says :— | 


“TIT. But I am charged with neglect of context: the result of which is 
alleged to be, that I ascribe to Augustine (for instance) what was really the 
opinion of an opponent. As a specimen of this neglect, I shall notice a single 
particular case, because, styling it an unlucky slip, the Bishop seems to annex 
a special importance to it. ‘ 

** My quotation from Augustine ran thus :— | 


** «To the inclosed garden and the sealed well, Simon Magus, whom we read 
to have been baptized by Philip, might approach. Those numerous dissemblers 
might also approach, concerning whom, with many groans, speaks Cyprian : 
they renounced the world, in words alone, and not in deeds. And those many 
avaricious Bishops might also approach, reapecns whom the same Cyprian 
also testifies : they seize upon farms by fraud; and their loans they increase by 
usury. Such things as these are to be found, both in the baptized, and in the 
baptizers, with vistsLx Baptism. But, to that appropriated fountain, in which 
no alien communicates; to that sealed fountain, even the gift of the HoLy 
spinit, by which the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts: no one of those 
persons approaches, unless he be morally changed, Of a truth, be must be so 
universally purified, as to be no longer an alien, but to have become a partaker 
of heavenly peace, a companion of holy unity, a full recipient of undivided 
love, a citizen of the angelic city.’t 

“ According to the Bishop’s very just remark, the context of this passage 
shews, that the first part of it, ending with the words they increase by usury, 
exhibits the sentiments of the Donatists: and I take blame to myself for not 
having quoted the entire preceding context, since such use has been made of my 
omission. Ina work, from its very character necessarily full of evidential quota- 
tions, I was obliged to consult brevity : and, in the present case at least, I have 
unluckily exemplified the saying of the poet, Brevis esse laboro: obscurus fio, 
Should my Work ever pass into another edition, I will take care to supply the 
omission. Yet, I could not have anticipated, that such use would be made of 
my studied brevity. In the first part of my quotation, it is asserted by the 
speaker, that Simon Magus and other bad characters might, by the mere 
reception of Outward Baptism, approach to the figurative Sealed Well of 


* See the Bishop of Bangor’s Letter, p. 38.., cyt 
+ August. cont. Crescon. lib. ii. o, 15. Oper. vol. vii. p. 156, 
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Spiritual Regeneration. In the second part of it, this matter is positively denied : 
and, per contra, it is maintained by the speaker, that, to the figurative Sealed 
Fountain, defined to be the gift of the Holy Spirit, no one of such persons 
approaches. This being so clear a matter, I really could not have anticipated, 
that I should be charged with the gross and self-evident absurdity of ascribin 
to the same speaker two directly opposite assertions. But since this unexpect 
charge has been made with the appended character of an unlucky slip, I now 
see and freely confess my negligence in not. having either given the context in 
full, or marked in a foot-note the distinction of the ¢wo speakers, the heretical 
Donatist, and the orthodox Augustine. 

“ Meanwhile, the Bishop apparently does not perceive, how completely 
fatal the entire is to his view of the general question, and how fully it 
establishes my own view. | 

“The Donatists, we see, contended: that, by virtue of mere Outward ge a 
tism (something in the way of the mechanical popish Opus operatum), even the 
worst character, such as nominatim Simon Magus, might approach to the Sealed 
or in other words, might receive Regeneration by the gift of the 

y 

“ This. opinion, Augustine, in reply, directly : for, with the whole 
Ancient Church, he asserts ; that, ‘to the Sealed Fountain, even the gift of the 
Holy Spirit by which the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, no one of 
such persons approaches unless he be morally changed.’ 

** So stands the dispute between the Donatists and Augustine. Yet, unless 
I altogether misunderstand the Bishop, this very opinion of the Donatists, 

by Augustine, namely, the opinion that Simon Magus was regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit when he was outwardly baptized with water, his Lordship 
ascribes both to Augustine and to the whole Ancient Church : for he pronounces 
Augustine’s ‘real doctrine’ to be, that ‘unworthy recipients are born of the 
Spirit, though not with a saving, but a pernicious, effect.” The Bishop is 
uite correct when he says, that, in the phraseology of Augustine, ‘ by the 
aled Fountain is signified that grace of the Holy Ghost of which the faithful 
and approved servants of Christ alone partake "4 but then, most plainly in 
that case, Simon Magus and persons of a similar stamp, do not, by virtue of 
mere outward Baptism, partake of that Sealed Fountain, which Augustine 
himself defines to be ‘ the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ Ad illum fontem signatum, 
hoc est, ad Spiritus Sancti donum.”—pp. 14—18. 


Brevity is a very good thing, but when it is attained at the expense 
of the true sense of the context, so that an author’s meaning is mis- 
stated and misrepresented, and a wrong impression is made on the 
reader’s mind,—whether this originates in design (of which we do not 
accuse Mr, Faber) or in carelessness and eagerness to seize on parti- 
cular passages which appear to suit the writer's purpose,—brevity is 
purchased too dear. By such a system of brevity the witnesses pro- 
duced become false witnesses. 

But as to the matter more immediately in question—if Mr, Faber 
had attended to the context of that passage, it seems morally impos- 
sible that he would have commenced his quotation where he did. He 
gives no clue to his readers to enable them to understand the passage, 
and common candour requires that it should be believed that he did 
not understand it himself. In fact, however strange and almost in- 
credible it may appear, it is quite evident that he did not understand 
it when he penned this Reply. 

Even there he says that the first part of the quotation represents 


* Letter, p. 45. 


t Letter, p. 35. 
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the opinion of the Donatists, and not. content with (or, perhaps, it 


may be-more correct and more charitable to say not conscious of) 


making the blunder, he pleasantly represents it as “‘ the Bishop's very 


just remark.” Why, an if the bishop had made any such remark, 


he would have done the Donatists as great injustice as Mr. Faber 
does, when he affirms that *‘ the Donatists, we see, contended, that, b 
virtue of mere Outward Baptism (something in the way of the mecha- 
nical popish Opus operatum), even the worst characters, such nomina- 
tim as Simon Magus, might approach to the Sealed Fountain; or, in other 
words, might receive Regeneration by the gift of the Spirit ;” by which 
Mr. Faber of course means, might partake of the saving grace of 
regeneration. | 

The fact is, (how could Mr. Faber avoid seeing it?) that Augustine 
does not charge the Donatists with holding this opinion. He spoke 
of it not as a doctrine which they held, but as an absurd consequence 
of applying to visible baptism and the visible church, certain passages 
of Scripture, which in his opinion could relate only to the invisible 
church and the invisible grace of the Holy Spirit. Having cited other 
passages of Scripture in which this grace is spoken of under the 
figures of a stream, a fountain, &c., appropriate to that church which 
is the city of God, he adds, “ This church and this fountain are like- 
wise spoken of in the Song of songs as an inclosed garden, a sealed foun- 
tain, a well of living water. Your party,” he proceeds, “ understand- 
ing this of the sacrament of visible baptism, are so much mistaken, 
that they are compelled, against their will, to allow the greatest absur- 
dities ;”* namely, that, to that garden, and to that fountain, which is 
appropriated to the one dove, of which it is said, “ Let no stranger 
partake of thee,” Simon Magus, &c. could approach ; evidently charg- 
ing them, not with an opinion which they held and professed, but with 
the absurd consequences of that which they did hold and assert. The 
Donatists alleged this passage as an argument against the validity of 
heretical and schismatical baptisms, contending that if such baptisms 
were valid, heretics and schismatics might approach the sealed foun- 
tain, &e. But Augustine retorts upon them, that if they understood 
this text of visible baptism, they would be compelled, if they reasoned 
consistently, to admit the truth of those absurd propositions. So far 
was the passage froin being as Mr. Faber now, at this present stage of 
the controversy, represents it, the language of “two speakers, the 
heretical Donatist, and the orthodox Augustine.’’ This is a more 
“unlucky slip” than the other. 

In the application of the phrases to which we have alluded, the 
- Donatists followed their great authority Cyprian, who seems to have 
contemplated baptism in the abstract, without taking into account the 
obstacles which might arise to the communication of its spiritual and 
saving graces. The Donatists probably argued upon the same ground. 
For though they allowed that in their communion a few tares might 
grow up unnoticed, still they affirmed that their church was essentially 


*“ Tantam errant ut res absurdissimas fateri coguntur inviti.” See the Bishop's 
Letter. Note I. p. 33. 
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a pure church, because they took special care either not to admit 
into it (that is, not to baptize) or to exclude from it “ all things that 
offend.” 

The assertion that the bishop apparently doves not perceive how 
completely fatal the entire passage is to his view of the general ques- 
tion, and how fully it establishes Mr. Faber’s own view, is a very ab- 
surd, though very natural, consequence of his misconception. The 
passage really is, as has been already remarked, irrelevant to the 
purpose for which Mr. Faber produced it, and cannot possibly be 
brought to affect that view which the bishop maintains respecting the 
geueral question. What it affirms, when stripped of metaphor and 
mysticism, is simply this—that persons may partake of visible and 
valid baptism without partaking of that saving grace which attends on 
baptism when rightly received. If Mr. Faber does not understand 
either the bishop’s view of the question, or Augustine’s phraseology, 
it cannot be helped ; one can only repeat what must surely have been 
made plain by frequent repetition, that Augustine asserts that though 
unworthy recipients are born of water and of the Spirit, they do not 
partake of that saving grace of the Holy Ghost which is signified by 
the sealed fountain, and the well of living water. It is therefore 
wholly absurd for Mr. Faber to represent the bishop as maintaining, 
that, according to Augustine, “ invisible sanctification was ” in the case 
of Simon Magus “conferred upon him concurrently with baptism, 
though only to his greater loss."—p. 10. On the contrary, the bishop 
has clearly shown that while that Father maintains, in language which 
cannot be explained away, that Simon Magus (for instance) was born 
of water and of the Spirit, he positively and expressly denies that he 
partook of saving grace, sanctification, or any of those blessed effects 
which accompany valid baptism, where no obstacle intervenes. The 
puzzle and confusion in which Mr, Faber has involved this question, 
and himself, arises from this cireumstance—that he will not allow 
Augustine to speak for himself, but “compels him against his will ’’ 
to speak as he thinks he ought to have spoken. 

We have offered these few remarks under an impression that the 
bishop will not feel it necessary to take any notice of this pamphlet. 
And, indeed, though the controversy is in many points of view in- 
structive, we cannot wish that the bishop should prolong it by what 
must be mere repetition. For what can he say more, or better than 
he has said? If Mr. Faber cannot, or will not, understand him, it 
would be a pity that more of his lordship’s time should be wasted iu 
arguing with him. 
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SCRIPTURAI. EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
ARMAGH AND THE RIGHT HON, LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


LETTER I. 
From the Lord Primate to the Right Hon. Lord Juhn Russell. 


Charles-street, St. James’s-square, May 14, 1847. 

My Lorp,—Before the annual grant of money for the education of 
the poor of Ireland is proposed in the House of Commons, I am 
anxious to bring under your Lordship’s consideration the claims of a 
large number of most useful schools which have not as yet obtained 
any assistance from the state. Your Lordship, and other members of 
her Majesty’s government, having announced your earnest desire that 
assistance out of the public purse should be extended to schools con- 
nected with every denomination of Christians in England, so that none 
should have reason to complain of being excluded from a participation 
of the grants for diffusing education on the ground of their holding 
peculiar religious opinions, I cannot bring myself to suppose that her 
Majesty’s advisers will continue to shut out from all assistance nearly 
two thousand schools for the poor, which are under the superin- 
tendence of the clergy of the Established Church in Ireland. 

The schools to which I refer are those which are conducted on the 
system of the Cuurcu Epucation ror IRELAND—a system 
which is the same as that which was organized nearly fifty years ago 
by the INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE CurisTIAN RExIGIoN, and which has had the approval of 
every prelate of the Irish branch of the United Church, without ex- 
ception. I do not know whether it is requisite for me to explain to 
your Lordship that the schools which are founded on this system are 
open to children of every creed, that all the scholars who have at- 
tained a suitable proficiency are required to read the authorised version 
of the Holy Scriptures, and that those children only who are members 
of the Established Church are obliged to learn its formularies. The 
rule respecting the use of the Sacred Scriptures—wherein this system 
resembles that of the Nationat Society of England, and that of the 
British AND Foreign Scuoou Socigry, to both of which aid is given 
in England by the state—forms the sole ground on which these schools 
in Ireland are debarred from receiving assistances And I would re- 
spectfully, but confidently, appeal to your Lordship, and ask you, is it 
equitable that the clergy of the Irish branch of the United Church 
should be precluded from deriving aid towards the support of the 
schools under their care, because they feel themselves bound to lay 
down the same rule respecting the reading of the Scriptures which 
all their Protestant brethren in England deem it their duty to enforce, 
as essential in carrying on Christian education ? 

I shall not in this communication enter into any detail of the reasons 
which have led the great body of the Irish clergy to regard it as in- 


cumbent on them to make it the fundamental rule of their schools, 
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that the Word of God, which He has commanded that all shall learn, 
TP shall be learned by all who come to receive education at their hands. 
a Their reasons have been frequently laid before the public ; but on this 
Ti occasion, I merely beg to bring under your Lordship’s consideration 
the important fact, that a very large number of schools for the poor, 
attended by nearly one hundred thousand children, are in great néed 
of assistance, are most desirous of obtaining it, in order to improve 
the nature of the instruction given in them and the qualifications of 
the teachers, and are debarred from receiving it, because the condi- 
tions on which alone the parliamentary grant is dispensed are such, 
that the founders of these schools cannot, without doing violence to 
their conscientious convictions, submit to them. 

The objections of the clergy and Protestant laity to the national 
system may, perhaps, appear to your Lordship to be unreasonable ; 
but, that they are sincerely and deeply felt by them is proved by their 
having persevered for so many years, zealously but patiently, under 
many discouragements and at great expense, in supporting schools 
founded on the principles of which they conscientiously approve. It 
was not, I am persuaded, because the members of her Majesty’s 
government coincided with the Roman-catholic clergy in their objec- 
tions to the reading of the Sacred Scriptures, that aid was given to 
the national schools established on a system accommodated in that 
respect to the principles of the Church of Rome, but because the 
legislature was unwilling that so large a body of the poor as followed 
— the guidance of the clergy of that church should be left unassisted 
in procuring education, I therefore cannot think that your Lordship 


will decline giving assistance to the schools which I bring under your 
th notice, merely on the ground that you are unable to agree with their 

founders in the objections which they feel to the national system ir- 
troduced into Ireland. 

ae I omit as irrelevant any inquiry into the question which has been 
raised, as to how far the national system resembles that which was 

. recommended by the Commissioners of Education in 1812. The 

ascertaining of this point does not alter or do away with the main 

7 fact to which I wish your Lordship’s attention to be directed, namely, 

: iL that a great number of schools are still left unaided, because their 

re aun founders feel themselves precluded by their religious convictions from 

) \ adopting that system, whoever may have approved of it before or since 

ite its introduction into the country. 

If it should be alleged, that, in England, it is because the govern- 
ment has not established any system of its own, that it gives aid to 
the various schools which it finds already in existence, under the 

u patronage of different voluntary societies; but that, in Ireland, as the 

f national system was devised and established by the government itself, 

with a view to afford the means of instruction on one uniform plan 

: to persons of every creed, without any compromise of their peculiar 

religious opinions, therefore assistance may fairly be withheld from 
all other schools in that country : I would remark, that as that system 
is actually felt by a numerous body of persons to require a compromise 
of their principles, and as it has on this account been practically un- 
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successful in recommending itself to universal adoption, the injustice 
of leaving a large number of schools to languish for want of aid is as 
great as if the national system had been established by mere private 
individuals, and had contrived to obtain a monopoly of the favour 
and assistance of the state. The grievance remains precisely the 
same, whether the plan was projected by the government, or by a 
voluntary society to which government aid is confined. 

I am aware that one of the principal objects which the legislature 
had in view in establishing the national system, was to induce the 
children belonging to various religious persuasions to receive educa- 
tion together in the same schools; but I would beg to assure your 
Lordship, that so far is this object from being unattained in the schools 
in behalf of which I address you, that there is to be seen in them 
not only as much, but actually more of united education than in the 
national schools. Out of 96,815 children, who attended the schools 
connected with the Cuurcn Epucation Society during the last year, 
42,523 were Dissenters, either Protestant or Roman-catholic. And 
if, as is the case, so great a number of the poor prefer uniting their 
children together to receive instruction in these schools, rather than 
in those conducted on the national system, is it right that they should 
be deprived of all encouragement and support from the state solely 
on account of their having manifested this preference ? 

The clergy of the Established Church have not in a clamorous or 
factious manner obtruded the claims of th*‘r schools on her Majesty's 
Government; nor have they sought by popular agitation to procure 
the redress of what they cannot but feel to be a hardship and an in- 
justice inflicted on them. It has been my earnest desire that the 
should advocate their cause calmly and temperately, as becomes Chris- 
tian ministers. But because they have taken this course, I trust that 
their claims will not be regarded as less deserving of your Lordship’s 
favourable consideration. Although the supporters of these schools 
have not been noisy and violent in complaining of the hard measure 
dealt out to them, they have nevertheless persevered consistently and 
disinterestedly in carrying on the education of the poor according to 
the plan which they felt persuaded was right. I speak thus of the 
great body of the clergy, whose published declarations manifest that 
they are of one mind on this important question. If, indeed, her 
Majesty's Government should determine on dispensing their church 
patronage to those only of the clergy who take a different view of 
this subject from that which the vast majority of them have over and 
over again declared that they had deliberately and conscientiously 
formed, it may be expected that from time to time one and another 
may be induced to swerve from that course which they once thought 
themselves bound on principle to adhere to: but so little hitherto has 
been the progress made in alienating the friends of Tue Caurcn 
Epucation Society by means of worldly advantages held out to those 
who would withdraw from it, that the number of its schools and the 
amount of its funds have considerably increased during the last year. 

With all the exertions, however, of the supporters of these schools, 
I have to state to your Lordship that many of them stand in great 
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need of assistance. There are 500 of them which afford to their re- 
spective, teachers a salary less than J0/.a year. And yet to these 
schools, poorly endowed as they are,a great number of parents prefer 
sending their children, rather than to those which are conducted.on a 
different system ; and the great majority of the clergy have chosen to 
struggle with the difficulties which attend their maintaining these 
schools, rather than to seek for aid from the State on the terms pre- 
scribed by the National Board. 

It is not a narrow-minded and intolerant bigotry which has actuated 
the clergy in their proceedings with reference to this question. Their 
conduct towards the euffering poor in their parishes, of every religious 

rsuasion, during the prevalence of the awful calamity with which 

reland has been afflicted, ought to clear them from the suspicion of 
being influenced by any such illiberal motives. Their anxious endea- 
vour has been to do good to all; and instead of stirring up strife and 
hatred, they have sought to promote among their parishioners kind 
feelings, not only towards one another, but towards their English 
fellow-subjects ; and to cement as closely as possible the union of the 
two countries. It does seem hard that such a body of men should be 
denied aid in affording sound instruction to the thousands of children 
of the poor who are willingly sent to their schools. But I trust that 
this grievance may now be redressed by your Lordship. And as it is 
the avowed design of her Majesty’s advisers to throw open the grant 
for education in England to persons of every creed, I indulge a hope 
that the clergy of the Established Church in Ireland will not be the 
only body of men in the United Kingdom from whom all countenance 
and support are to be withheld in their zealous labours to promote the 
education of the poor. 

I have the honour to be your Lordship’s 
faithful and obedient servant, 


Lord John Russell. — Joun G. ARMAGH, 
Lerrer Il. 


From the Right Hon. Lord John Russell to the Lord Primate. 


Pembroke Lodge, May 26, 1847. 
My Lord,—After giving the most attentive consideration to your 
Grace's views respecting the education grant for Ireland, I am sorry 
to say that 1 am unable to concur with your Grace, or to propose that 
any part of the vote should be applied to schools connected with the 
Established Church. 
The great majority of the people of Ireland being Roman Catholics, 
I should not think it advisable to make a provision for education from 
which their children were excluded, either by law or by regulation. 
The revenue of the Established Church in Ireland appears to me 
sufficient, not only for the support of the beneficed clergy, but also 
for the encouragement and maintenance of a Scriptural system of 
education. 
1 have the honour to be your most obedient servant, 
J. 


His Grace the Primate of Ireland. 
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“Prom the Right Hon. Lord John 


Charles-street, St. James’s-square, May 29, 1847. 
My Leva, —I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s 
telat of the 26th instant. And I request your Lordship’s permission 
to lay it before the members of the Cuurcn Epucation Society ror 
TRELAND ; as I consider it to be due to them to make them acquainted 
with the correspondence which has taken place between your Lord- 
nc and myself relative to their schools. 

shall not trouble your Lordship with any observations in regard 
to the reasons which you assign for not deeming it advisable to extend 
the assistance of the State to schools in Ireland, connected with the 
Established Church, further than to express my regret that your 
Lordship should be under the impression that the revenues of the 
Trish portion of the Church are so great as to be sufficient, not onl 
for the support of the clergy, but also for the maintenance of a Scrip- 
tural system of education. The income of the parochial clergy, even 
if duly received, would not afford to each of them an average sum of 
2001, a year ; while, on the other hand, the funds at the disposal of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are not adequate to meet the de- 
mands which are made on them, and which, in consequence of the 
total abolition of church cess, it devolves on them to provide for. 
Every year applications are pressing on them far beyond the amount 
of their annual income, for the building of new churches and the en- 
largement of old ones, to supply the constantly increasing spiritual 
necessities of the members of the Established Church: so that one of 
the important purposes for which the commission was established, 
namely, to promote the residence of the clergy, by assisting them with 
loans or grants for the building of glebe houses, has been as yet, and 
must be for a considerable time to come, wholly unattended to. 

[ have the honour to be your Lordship’s 
faithful and obedient servant, 
Lord John Russell. Joun G. ARMAGH. 


Letrer IV. 
From the Right Hon, Lord John Russell to the Lord Primate, 


Cheshaia-place, June 7, 1847. 
My Lord,—In reply to your Gface’s letter of the 29th ult., I beg 
to say that I have no objection to your laying before the members of 
the Cuurch Epucation Soctety my letter of the 26th. 


- [have the honour to be your Grace’s obedient servant, 
J. 


: “Most Rev. the Primate of Ireland. 


_ Whatever may be the degree of apathy with which too many 
persons have hitherto regarded the question of Scriptural educa- 
tion in Ireland, the time, we are assured, must soon arrive when 
the subject shall receive the attention it ‘deserves, and when the 

Vou, XXXII.—July, 1847. G 
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foregoing correspondence will be read with an astonishment 
bordering on incredulity. The time will come when the character 
and conduct of the present primate of Ireland will become part 
of the history of our Church, and whenever that day arrives, 
men will ask themselves, how it ever could have happened, that 
the earnest and repeated recommendations of a prelate not more 
remarkable for his munificence, than for his moderation and his 
entire abstinence from everything approaching factious agitation, 
should have been treated by one administration after another, 
with as little deference, as if his Grace’s opinion and advice were 
wholly unworthy of attention. And if anything could make 
this fact more inexplicable, it would be that which the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh states, in the first of the letters here laid be- 
fore our readers—namely, that the system of education for 
which he is soliciting a share of public encouragement and aid, 
is one “ which has had the approval of every prelate of the Irish 
branch of the United Church without exception.” The time 
will come, when men will view this extraordinary state of things 
in its true light. For, the cause which the Archbishop of 
Armagh is advocating must eventually triumph. Its triumph 
is as certain, as the ultimate success of any cause which has 
truth and justice for its foundation. His demand is one, 
which must command the approval of every man of common 
sense who will take the trouble to make himself master of the 
question ; and where truth, and justice, and common sense are 
on the side of any question, in a country like this they must and 
will eventually be heard and attended to. 

Lord John Russell, whatever may be one’s impression of 
his letter on a first reading, is very far, we are convinced, 
from being deficient in respect or kind feeling to the Archbishop. 
The question is not unattended with difficulties. It would be 
affectation to pretend to be ignorant of the unfriendly feeling 
which some of those connected with the present administration 
entertain towards the Protestant Church in Ireland. One may 
hope, that the exemplary conduct of the Irish clergy during the 
late fearful calamity, may have disarmed the hostility of some, 
and removed, or at least weakened, some of the prejudices and 
erroneous impressions on which that hostility has been grounded. 
But, looking beyond the present ministry, there is very little (if 
any) more of anxiety among their opponents to promote Scrip- 
tural education in Ireland. So that whatever may be the private 
feelings or judgment of the man, the minister, be he who he 
may, must undoubtedly find the question of religious education 
in Ireland a difficult one to deal with. Our business, however, 
at present is with Lord John Russell’s letter in reply to the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and the more we consider it, the more as- 
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sured we feel, that the question has now arrived ata point where 
things can no longer rest as they are. 

Lord John Russell’s letter, indeed, virtually concedes the 
whole question. He admits the necessity of doing what the 
Archbishop of Armagh has asked—while at the same time, the 
reasons he assigns for declining to do so are such, that it re- 
quires only to look at them attentively, to perceive that they are 
much stronger reasons for giving assistance than for refusing it. 
We say that Lord John Russell admits the necessity of doing 
that which the Archbishop asks for. He says: “The revenue of 
the Established Church in Ireland eh re to me sufficient, not 
only for the support of the beneficed clergy, but also for the 
encouragement and maintenance of a Scriptural system of 
education.” Let it be supposed for a moment that the revenue 
of the Irish Church is sufficient. Lord John Russell surely 
would never contemplate the appropriation of any part of that 
revenue to any purpose, except one which he believed to be 
just, and right, and necessary. If he thinks that any 
of it whatevershould be devoted to Scriptural education, it is 
only because he believes Scriptural education ought to be sup- 
ported. It is because he knows that the national system of 
education in Ireland neither is, nor pretends to be, a Scriptural 
one. It is because he feels that system to be insufficient to 
meet the spiritual wants of the Irish poor, and that another 
system, a Scriptural system of education, ought to be established 
and endowed, which will do what the national system neither 
does nor pretends to do. 

The state of the case is simply this. The Church Education 
Society in Ireland has endeavoured for several years to promote 
a Scriptural system of education. They say, We are Church- 
men—We are Protestants—The national system in Ireland is 
one which requires those who seek assistance from it, to accept 
it un such conditions, as we cannot submit to, without doing 
violence to our religious convictions—It is not a Scriptural 
system—aAnd therefore, we can have nothing to do with it. And 
meantime, be our scruples just or not, why are we to be the 
only persons in the British empire, whose religious scruples and 
convictions are considered undeserving of respectful considera- 
tion? Now to all this, what is Lord John Russell’s reply? It 
is, in effect, an avowal that he considers their scruples just and 
reasonable. It is, in effect, an acknowledgment that the national 
system is not calculeated to meet the wants, or harmonize with 
the prineiples, of Churchmen and Protestants; that they ought to 
have eudes system provided for them, and supported or as- 
sisted by public funds; and that he will even go so far as to 


point out certain funds which he conceives can be made available 
G2 
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for that purpose. So that the question is virtually given up. F or, 
no matter from what source the legislature might undertake to 


— funds for a Scriptural system of education, unless Lord 


ohn Russell felt that it is necessary to give public encourage- 
ment and maintenance to a Scriptural system of education— 
i. e., to & system diametrically and fundamentally opposed to 
the system at present supported in Ireland by Parliamentary 
grants, he would never have come forward to suggest a mode of 
procuring funds for the purpose, and would, no doubt, have con- 
sidered it his duty to resist the appropriation of any part of the 
ecclesiastical revenue of Ireland to such a purpose, had the sug- 
gestion come from any other quarter. 

The Scriptural system of education, and the Irish national 
system, are not two systems which may exist and thrive con- 
currently, without interfering with each other. It is impossible for 
them to amalgamate, or combine, or work together. The funda- 
mental principle of the national system in Ireland is opposed 
to Scriptural education. Its essence consists in a total dis- 
severance of religion from secular education. Above all, it is 
opposed to the Established Church, _ It is actually hostile to it. 
No clergyman has a right to enter the national school in his 
own parish as the clergyman of the parish. His existence as the 
clergyman of the parish is not recognised or admitted. If he 
enters the school as the pastor of the parish, and attempts—we 
do not say, to address the children, as his parishioners, on some 
moral or religious duty—but merely to ascertain their progress 
in secular learning, he will not be allowed todo so. The whole 
system is studiously and elaborately constructed in all its details, 
as if the first and most important object its contrivers had in 
view had been,—to reduce the clergyman of the parish to the 
level of the minister of a sect. This is in fact the essence 
and spirit of the whole system. To such conditions the Irish 
bishops and clergy have felt it would be wrong to submit. 
They cannot honestly betray those spiritual rights which the 

rovidence of God and the laws and constitution of England 

ave committed to their trust. They wish indeed to bring up 
the children of the church in the fear of God ; to educate them, 
not in a system whose essential principle consists in a negation 
of religion—but in the Protestant faith, and in the principles 
of the Church of England—although, at the same time, they 
have framed their regulations so that none of their scholars 
shall be obliged to learn the formularies or attend the public 
services of the church, except those whose parents belong to our 
communion. They have been labouring to support a Scriptural 
system constructed on these most moderate and most catholic 
principles. This is their object ;—for this it is they have again 
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and again asked assistance and a parliamentary grant. And, we 
repeat it, the justice and propriety of their demands is now at 
last admitted. For surely, if Lord John Russell considered their 
design an improper one, and their desire unreasonable, it is 
not to be believed that he would have given them the encourage- 
ment he has now given them. They ask to have a system sup- 

orted which may not be incompatible with the principles of 

rotestants, or hostile to the existence of the church. Their 
demand is based on the declaration of their conscientious con- 
viction that the national system is neither fitted to their wants 
as Protestants, nor friendly to their rights or even their ex- 
istence as churchmen. If Lord John Russell did not perceive 
the justice of their claim, he never would (it seems perfectly 
obvious) have pointed out funds which he deemed sufficient and 
available and appropriate for such a purpose. His answer is 
tantamount to an admission that they have truth and justice on 
their side ; that it is unfair to expect churchmen and Protestants 
to submit to the conditions of the Irish national system; that a 
Scriptural system of education ought to be encouraged and 
maintained ; and that the only remaining question now is, from 
what quarter funds may with least inconvenience be obtained for 
its support. We cannot but regard this admission as a most im- 
portant one. Itis in effect an avowal, that whenever the public 
shall have become sufficiently acquainted with the merits of the 

uestion, their verdict will be in favour of the Irish clergy ; and 
the ministry of the day, whether willingly or reluctantly, must 
give way to the common sense and right feeling of the country. 
At present, as we have admitted, the subject is entangled with 
difficulties of various sorts. Even if the members of the present 
cabinet were brought to view the matter more reasonably, there 
are others whose friendship for the Protestant church in Ireland 
is to the full as questionable as theirs can be. And, besides 
this, one must be prepared to expect that the Romish prelates, 
who have matters pretty much their own way in the Irish national 
system, and at whose disposal the parliamentary grant has placed 
an enormous and ever increasing amount of patronage, and 
above all, who are shrewd enough to understand the blow that 
system levels at the very foundations and existence of the esta- 
blished religion, would resist to the utmost any concession to 
the prejudices of Protestants, and most likely, would threaten 
(we are by no means sure they have not already threatened) to 
renounce all connexion with the national system if those preju- 
dices should be treated with respect. But, however these difficul- 
ties may embarrass an honest and religious man for a while, 
they are not insuperable. The principle is now admitted. The 
public are now given to understand, on the highest authority in 
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the Irish church, and on the highest authority in the English 
government also, that a Scriptural system of education ought to 
be encouraged and maintained in Ireland. The representations 
of the former are not more important than the admissions of the 
latter. And as the cause of Scriptural education is the cause of 
truth, sooner or later truth will produce its effect on public 
opinion. Public opinion will produce its effects also ; and justice, 
though tardy, will be done to those who, under pressures and 
temptations of no ordinary character, have struggled beyond their 
means, to provide for the children of their parishes an educa- 
tion in the principles of the Protestant church. 

To attempt to triumph over the conscientious convictions and 
scruples of the Protestant clergy, by refusing to promote any 
man who does not act contrary to his convictions, and give ap 
the cause of Scriptural Education, is a proceeding too un- 
English (if the word may be pardoned) to be persevered in. 
One really knows not how to approach this part of the subject 
consistently with the respect one feels for some of those who com- 
pose the present ministry. But to speak plainly (and the question 
is of that magnitude and importance as to make it a duty to speak 
most plainly), this—we do not like to say—scheme for corrupting 
the principles of the Irish clergy by a system of wholesale bribery, 
and yet, by what other name to call it, we know not,—is infinitely 
disgraceful to this country; and we are perfectly assured, 
that Lord John Russell is too honest and too religious a man 
to persist in the use of means so unworthy. Nor is it possible 
for a man of his abilities to avoid seeing, that such a method 
of endeavouring to procure supporters, is the severest cen- 
sure which the National System of Education in Ireland can 

ssibly receive. Its bitterest opponent cannot imagine any 

arder thing to say of it than this, that, having failed to obtain 
an honest support from the Protestant prelates and clergy, 
having failed to starve out the Scriptural schools, which, amidst 
all their poverty and embarrassments, the clergy have con- 
tigaed to maintain, government, finding all other methods in- 
effectual, had at last been driven to resort to bribery, and were 
now endeavouring (at a time when the clergy are reduced to a 
state of pecuniary distress and perplexity to which no church 
in Europe can furnish a parallel) to take advantage of their 
poverty and to tempt them by the hope of benefices and dig- 
nities, to abandon their principles, and to countenance a system 
for which no minister would dream of asking the support of the 
English clergy. It is an immoral, an irreligious, an un-English 
proceeding. It is indefensible ; and it cannot be persevered in. 

As to the reasons Lord John Russell has stated for refusing 
to give any part of the annual grant to the schools of the 
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clergy, there are two; and, as we have said, one has only to 
consider them with attention, in order to perceive, that they 
are much stronger reasons for giving assistance to the clergy’s 
schools than for refusing it. Lord John Russell has stated it as 
his opinion, that the revenue of the Established Church in Ireland 
is “sufficient, not only for the support of the beneficed clergy, 
but also for the encouragement and maintenance of a Scriptural 
system of education.” Now, it seems perfectly impossible to 
suppose his lordship to mean that the incomes of the beneficed 
clergy are too large. How they are ever to exist at all under 
the provisions of the Poor-law, no mortal can conceive :—as in 
many districts the rate will amount to twenty shillings in the 
pound; while in some it will be more than double the whole 
valuation of the rental. What Lord John Russell must mean by 
the “ Revenue,” is, the property of the Church vested in the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners. But then, what has this to say to 
the support of the beneficed clergy? The funds vested in the 
Commissioners were created by the appropriation of the estates of 
the suppressed bishoprics and preferments, and by a tax upon the 
bishops and clergy, not for the support of the beneficed clergy, 
but as a provision for those expenses which in this country are 
provided for by a church rate. This is the purpose for which 
the ecclesiastical property has been vested in the Commis- 
sioners—and so far from there being any.surplus fund at their 
disposal, the Archbishop’s reply proves that their funds are 
wholly inadequate to meet the demands which they are by law 
required to attend to. 

But besides this, Ireland is in a state of religious transition. 
The Protestant Church is daily and hourly increasing, while 
every other religious community is in the course of decline, a 
real, a steady decline, and one which before long will force itself 
on the attention of the most incredulous. That things can not 
remain as they are is absolutely certain. The horsewhip of the 
priests, and the repeal agitation and extortion of prelates of the 
O’Higgins and MacHale school, will eventually make Ireland a 
Protestant country, or else, they will produce a reaction un- 
equalled by anything in history except the horrors of the French 
revolution. ‘To bring this about may require a few years more 
or less. But the event is as certain as any future contingency 
can be. Ireland, we repeat it, is in a state of transition. The 
spiritual necessities of the Protestant Church are hourly increas- 
ing. New churches must be built. Old ones must be enlarged. 
Unions must be dissolved, and new district parishes created 
and provided for. Does any one believe that all this is actually 
going on and progressively increasing, without an increasing 
demand and necessity for Scriptural education? Impossible. 
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And unless funds are supplied by the legislature for the encou- 
ragement and maintenance of a Scriptural system of education, 
the result will be, that a vast proportion of the rising generation 
of the poor of Ireland will be brought up without any religion - 
whatever. The political secularity, the violence, and the grind- 
ing extortion of the Romish clergy, are telling fearfully on the 
religious and moral principles of the poor. The passing gene- 
ration may still in great numbers be kept in awe of the func- 
tionary by their superstitious fears, and terror may retain its 
hold long after their respect for the man has passed away. 
But the superstitions of the Irish must disappear before the cold 
and negative secularity of the National System of Education. 
The sooner the population is enlightened by the light it has to 
give, the sooner must the chains of superstition be snapped 
asunder. But what has it to give instead? Not religion—Not 
Christianity. It does not pretend to do it. Its boast is, that it 
does not. All it does is to permit the priest to give what he 
calls religious instruction at some specified hour—f he pleases 
—and if the children,—whom its system (as far as it is anything 
more than an imposition) is hourly raising above that supersti- 
tious credulity on which alone the Romish clergy have to work, 
—will pay much attention to the sort of religious instruction he 
has to give them. From the present system, if fairly carried 
out, with such instruments and materials, nothing can result but 
infidelity. And unless a Scriptural system of education shall 
receive from Parliament that encouragement and maintenance 
which never should have been refused, no human sagacity can 
foresee the extent of the mischief which will be the inevitable con- 
sequence of withholding it. Dangerous, beyond calculation, 
would the experiment be in this country, to separate religion from 
education, in the manner which the National System does in 
Ireland. All the respect which the people of England feel for the 
character of the clergy, would not be sufficient to neutralize the 
mischief of such a system. But what shall one say of Ireland, 
where fear of the priest is as distinct from respect for the man, as any 
two ideas can possibly be ; and where, out of every ten cases, for 
one priest who is loved and respected, you will find nine who 
are regarded merely as objects of superstitious or bodily fear? 
The only chance of preserving religion of any sort in the mass 
of the population of lreland, is the School ; and consequently, to 
give the whole weight of public influence, patronage, and money, 
to a system, which dissevers religion from education, which aims 
at lowering the position and influence of the Protestant clergy, 
and which is actually hostile to every system that pretends to 
be Scriptural, is nothing less than to adopt the most effectual 
means that can be imagined, of reducing the population of 
Jreland in the next generation to absolute infidelity. 
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But Lord John Russell says also—that “the. great majority 
of the people of Ireland being Roman Catholics, he should,not 
think it advisable to make a provision for education from which 
their children are excluded, either by law or by regulation.” 
Now, giving every credit that ought to be given to the good 
feeling and charity which we have no inclination to question,— 
when Lord John Russell makes such a declaration as this, it is 
open to the public to examine the value of the reasons he assigns. 
We do not believe that the idea he intends to convey by the 
word advisable is, that he is afraid of irritating the Roman Ca- 
tholics by deciding the question upon its own merits. We are 
confident that this is not his lordship’s meaning, and that he 
would be the first to disclaim it. And well he may: for, even 
if he were a person who was in the habit of governing his 
movements by his fears, he must be as well aware as the public 
are, that at no former period within the memory of man, has a 
British ministry had less to fear from party and factious op- 
position. We understand Lord John Russell to enunciate a 
principle ; a principle, which (if it be a sound one) will apply. 
to one country as well as to another: namely, that it is not 
advisable to make public provision for any system of education, 
from which the majority of the children of the country would 
be felt by their parents or their clergy to be excluded on ac- 
count of any of its laws or regulations. Of course, if this 
principle be good, it is good everywhere. It is as good when 
applied to the question of Christian education in our Indian, 
African, or Australian territories, as in Ireland; and if it hold 
good, it will be wrong to give the bishops and clergy in the 
colonies any encouragement or assistance in the Seriptural 
education of the children of their flocks, because the great majo- 
rity of the people of Africa, Australia, or Hindostan are heathens, 
and their priests would not, and their parents might not, choose 
them to receive a Scriptural education. But, without going so far 
from home, we may rest the whole merits of the case on these 
two questions: Will Lord John Russell say, that because the 
great majority of the people of England are Episcopalian Pro- 
testants, he should not think it advisable to make a proyision 
for education from which their children were excluded, either by 
law or regulation? And if no minister would think of giving such 
an answer to the applications of any description of dissenters 
here, then we would ask also,—on what conceivable ground 
is such an answer just or reasonable when given to the £stab- 
lished Church in Ireland? The answer is its own refutation. 
State the principle in plain terms, and every one must perceive 
that, as a principle, no one living would dream of acting on it,— 
no one, at least, with whose views any member of the present 
cabinet could have any sympathy. The English dissenters 
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have received public aid for systems of education from which 
the great majority of English children are excluded, because 
their regulations are not consistent with the religious tenets of 
their parents. No one—at least, no one who can be said to re- 
resent the religion of the majority—objects to their receiving 
it. The heads of the church have consented to the arrange- 
ment. The principle has been admitted beyond possibility of re- 
tractation ; and, consequently, nothing but a little time and calm 
consideration is now required, to render the application of it 
to the public encouragement and maintenance of a Scriptural 


system of education in Ireland a matter of universally-admitted 
justice and necessity. 


Whether the violent conduct of the Roman-catholic Priests 
in Ireland has been overstated or not in the foregoing observa- 
tions, the following extract from a private letter (for the truth 


of which we do not hesitate to pledge ourselves) will enable the 
reader to judge. 


+ “T had often heard stories of the priests beating the people, but 
never did I conceive it possible for the matter to be carried so far 
beyond the most exaggerated reports, as I have myself now seen it 
to be. In consequence of the government finding it necessary to 
stop the public works, the mass of the inhabitants of the three elec- 
toral divisions which are henceforth to receive their rations at this 
village [in another part of the letter the writer states that nearly 8500 
rations are given out at the village every day] congregated and de- 
manded that their wants should be instantly attended to—they having 
been told by the Roman-catholic Priest in the neighbouring town, that tt 
was altogether the fault of the Relief Committee here that they were 
neglected. It was, of course, not very easy to deal with such an im- 
patient multitude ; but, after having consulted together, the Committee 
told them, that they would call over the names of the inhabitants from 
the relief list, and supply those who were most in need, as far as the 
provisions in hand would meet the demand. Accordingly, endeavours 
were made to form the immense throng in such a way as that some 
kind of order could be observed. But the difficulty was very great, 
and the task required more patient labour than it had ever been my 
lot to go through on any former occasion. In the midst of our ex- 
ertions, however, the Roman-catholic Priest arrived, and, unaccus- 
tomed to such gentle measures, he resolved to make short work with 
the poor creatures, and he flew at the crowd (evidently from habit) 
with his whip, slashing them about the face, and ears, and eyes, and 
naked feet and legs, in such a way as to draw blood from several. Of 
course, a hasty clearance from the door of the committee-room was 
the immediate effect. But, alas! self-government is not one of the 
characteristics of a mob, and the gradual tendency towards the source 
of food soon closed in the mass again, and, as before, rendered our 
operations difficult. This time the Priest was not content with a whip, 
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but seized a heavy stick, and laid about him in so frightful a way, that 
I was really shocked. This process was repeated several times before 
night. How the poor people bear to be knocked and bruised and 
beat about, seems marvellous. I only heard of one man in the whole 
crowd that resisted, though many showed me their cuts and scars, 
But, indeed, I saw plainly, that the plan pursued was, to strike those 
who were not likely to resist. Of course, all there were Roman Ca- 
tholics. One poor man who had come to church, I heard afterwards 
was, on a subsequent day, tumbled head over heels, and the people 
desired to cross themselves when they should happen to meet him. 
This was witnessed by some Protestants who told it to me. But it is 
not the only act of direct religious persecution that has been intro- 
duced into the public distribution of provisions.”’ 


How long human patience, backed by ignorance and super- 
stition, will endure such a description of pastoral discipline as 
this, is a problem which probably time alone can solve. But 
the consequences of establishing a system of education from 
which religion is excluded, in a population in such circum- 
stances, it requires no very great sagacity to foresee. -The 
next generation cannot be expected to be Romanists. If some 
method is not taken to make them Christians, any one may 
see that in all human probability they will be infidels. 


INDEPENDENT MINISTERS AND THEIR CONGREGATIONS, 


Ir we would understand the Voluntary System, not in theory, 
but in its actual operation and effects, we must study the ac- 
counts the dissenters give of its workings, in the very points 
where they are loudest in boasting their superiority to an Esta- 
blished Church. On no subject do the advocates of Voluntary- 
ism assume a more triumphant tone than when they expatiate on 
what they would call its freedom from the corruption of patron- 
age, which they represent as inherent in a State Church—and the 
power the people have under the Voluntary System, to secure to 
themselves the pastor of their choice, and to prevent unworthy 
persons from intruding into their communion or their ministry. 
How far their boasted liberty is anything more than a boast, the 
following letters from the Christian Witness, of last November, 
will serve to illustrate. And we most earnestly recommend 
them to the attentive consideration of all our readers, not only 
as calculated to give them a juster notion of the actual state of 
the dissenting communities, but because one of them will be 
found to afford a very instructive illustration of the operation of 
the trustee system, than which, we are firmly convinced, very 


few contrivances have produced, or are likely to produce, more 
detrimental effects :— 
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“PREVALENT EVILS IN CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Christian Witness. 


“ Sir,—Will you permit me to make one or two remarks on what 
appears to me a great evil among churches of the Congregational 
order ? 

“It is well known that, in very many of our churches, there are 
certain individuals, often deacons, and generally persons of property, 
who possess great influence, and constitute, especially in pecuniary 
matters, the main support of these churches. It is also but too well 
known, that, im many instances, these individuals take undue advan- 
tage of such influence, and use it to carry everything their own way. 
It often happens that the minister incurs their displeasure ; it may be 
that there is no flaw in his character, or any open fault with which 
he can be charged, Still they do not like him; they ‘ cannot profit 
under him,’ or something of the like kind; and so they contrive to 
raise a spirit of dissatisfaction, and the minister is obliged to leave. 1 
could pame a church where one individual has been the chief agent 
in the removal of two ministers within a few years, and is just accom- 
plishing the departure of the third! But this is not the evil con- 
cerning which | now write, though, doubtless, it is a great oue. 
What I mean is this: No notice of the conduct of such churches in 
thus dismissing their ministers is ever taken by other and neighbouring 
churches. Ministers are removed, sometimes on the most frivolous 
pretences, but the churches still maintain their character. No inquiry 
is made. Other ministers are easily procurable, and matters go on 
again as smoothly as ever. 

* Another phase of the same evil is this: Ministers and students do 
not make sufficient inquiry nor receive sufficient information concerning 
the people over whom they are called to preside. Such a case as the 
following often happens: A church divides on some question, and 
the minority refuse to submit. There is of course no remedy left, 
but they must secede, and erect a chapel for themselves. Such 
chapels are generally built in a wrong spirit and from wrong motives ; 
and I believe that some churches have been so formed, of which, 
were but the true character and motives known to him, no minister, 
a true man of God, would have dared to take the oversight. But 
when do they ever experience any difficulty in getting ministers, (pro- 
vided there are the ern funds,) or what college ever refuses to 
supply them with students ? 

“T know, sir, that much difficulty attends the subject, and I would 
be the last to interfere with the liberty of an Independent church. 
Such things could not take place among the Presbyterians ; and man 
have thought that if the ingredient of Presbyterianism entered a little 
more into the composition of our churches it would have a good 
effect. Iam no Presbyterian myself; but surely, if no moral check 
can be laid on parties so conducting themselves, this argues a deficiency 
among us somewhere. If IT may just throw out a hint on the subject, 
I would say, Would it not be advisable that removals of ministers and 
secessions from churches should come under the notice of their re- 
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spective associations (if they belong to any) at their regular meet- 
ings, and if, upon candid consideration, the conduct of the said 
churches met with disapproval, might nota yote of censure be passed, 
and the other churches of the association refuse to hold communion 
with them? [But what would become of their Independence?] I 
now leave the matter to abler hands, hoping that it will not be lost 
sight of, and remain, 


“ Yours, &c., 


«* * The next article, relating to the Congregational church at 
Stockport, supplies an immediate illustration of the general principle 
laid down by our correspondent.—Ep.” [se. of the Christian Witness, | 


‘© ANOTHER WARNING TO CHURCHES. 


“We had occasion, some time since, to deal with the trustees of 
Orchard-street Chapel, Stockport, and were willing to believe that 
. those gentlemen had profited by our animadversions, as things were 
thenceforward allowed to proceed in peace. But it seems we erred ; 
for no sooner was the late pastor, Mr. Waddington, removed to 
London, than they took counsel together and resumed their former 
courses: as their first act, formally apprising the man of God on 
whom the hearts of the church were set, that it was at his peril to 
accept any invitation from the flock of Christ to which they, the 
trustees, men wholly unconnected with the said flock, had not been 
parties. Viewed in the iight of the sacred Scriptures, this was an 
act at the thought of which the stoutest heart might shudder; but 
these functionaries appear to go about the matter with the utmost 


composure. The following is a very simple and subdued statement 
of the case :-— 


“ To the Editor of the Christian Witness. 


‘«‘ Sir,—The following are the facts connected with the removal of 
the church from Orchard-street, Stockport, as mentioned in the com- 
munication sent you on the 17th instant. Immediately on the 
removal of our late pastor, overtures were made by us to another 
minister to succeed him; but previous to matters being definitively 
arranged, he received a communication from the trustees, telling him 
that he would not be allowed to come, as they had not given their 
consent to his appointment, and in consequence he declined our in- 
vitation. A few weeks after this, a request was made to the deacons 
by about a dozen of the seatholders, to call a meeting of the church 
and congregation, for the purpose of seeing whether some arrange- 
ment could not be made by which the church and trustees might 
unite. ‘The deacons consented to do so, and as they were exceed- 
ingly anxious for peace and for the prosperity of the place, they, 
previous to the meeting, sent the four vagrabiiy propositions to the 
trustees for their consideration, and as a basis for agreement ;— 


“«], That an equal number of trustees and seatholders should 


manage the funds of the chapel, subject to the annual revision of the 
seatholders at large. 
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«“«*2. That the trustees shall not interfere with the week-night ser- 
vices. (This to many may seem unnecessary, but we had been subject 
to this interference, and wished to guard against it for the future.) 
«3. That the trustees should have no control over the sabbath- 
school. 
“¢4. That the church alone should appoint the minister.” _ 
“ The meeting accordingly took place, and the first motion which 
was made showed that the trustees were not willing to accede to any 
of the above propositions, and therefore (the meeting greatly prepon- 
derating against them) this motion was negatived, and the meeting 
separated without doiag any good. The trustees, chagrined at their 
defeat, and attributing it to the great number of female voters, who 
were members of the church, and, with the exception of a few, seat- 
holders,—(you will see, sir, we were desired to call the church and 
congregation together, and in our church the females always vote)— 
they desired the deacons to call another meeting of the male part 
only of the church and congregation. This the deacons could not 
do. The trustees then took it upon themselves to announce from the 
pulpit such a meeting. This took place, but not above twenty-seven 
persons attended, including four trustees, who voted that the trustees 
should take the sole management of the place, according to the deed. 
The trustees then, as a matter of favour, allowed the meeting to 
choose a committee to act with them; and this contrary to what they 
have always alleged, viz., that the letter of the deed could not be in- 
fringed upon. The parties composing this meeting, which took upon 
itself to change the whole management of the place, which had been 
in operation for ten years, pay in seat-rents not more altogether than 
12/. per annum. The greater part of the chosen committee declining 
to act, the remainder, who are to a man favourable to the views of 
the trustees, set to work. The church was then called together by 
the deacons, to decide what course it should pursue. About seventy 
members attended, and it being very apparent to the meeting that the 
church would never be allowed to choose its own minister, which was 
the principal thing with it, and wishing to have no contention, sixty 
of them came to a resolution to leave the chapel, and to get some 
other place, where they could sit under their own vine and under 
their own fig-tree. 
«Such, sir, is a plain and correct statement of this separation. 
We confidently leave it with you, to deal with it as you think proper. 
Perhaps it may be right to mention that the liabilities of the trustees 
have been met, with the exception of 82. just due. 
GEORGE ASHTON, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, > Deacons. 
CHARLEs Evans, 

“ Stockport, Sept. 23, 1846. 

“ Such are the facts; [says the Editor of the Christian Witness, ] 
and we doubt not that the public will think the church has exer- 
cised a proper discretion. Thus assailed, under cover of a legal 
or illegal instrument, recklessly robbed of their dearest rights as 
Christians, and taught that they must henceforth look to man 
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and not to God for a pastor, they resolved to sacrifice their pro- 
perty rather than their conscience, and so bade adieu to the 
house of their bondage. So long as they had an object of affec- 
tion and a centre of union, a chief and a head, in Mr, Waddington, 
they succeeded to hold out and defend themselves. But the hour of 
their bereavement became their season of weakness, and they could 
no longer bear up under the load of their afflictions. Their trouble 
found its climax in the fact that their right to the free choice of a 
minister was summarily cut off by the imperious interdict of the trus- 
tees, and they at once withdrew—withdrew without a stain, and in 
the enjoyment of the confidence and, doubtless, to experience the 
sympathy of the surrounding churches, with their bishops and deacons, 
Let all who read these lines be taught the necessity of looking well to 
chapel deeds. If fathers heedlessly sow the wind, it is no marvel 
that their children reap the whirlwind. 

«‘ But the matter does not end here. What is now to be done with 
Orchard-street chapel? Will neighbouring pastors, at the request of 
these trustees, in rotation meekly occupy the pulpit, ‘asking no 
questions for conscience’ sake?’ Are they prepared to aid in the 
creation of a petty despotism? This is now the point for consi- 
deration. Now is the time to set right an affair which has 
already done so much to disgrace the gospel, and to throw dis- 
credit upon Congregational principles in Stockport. We are but 
too well aware that instruments of a certain sort are never wanting 
for the performance of certain hinds of work, There are individuals 
to whom honour is less dear than crumbs, whose services may be 
readily commanded for any the most discreditable enterprise. But 
the aid of such men generally serves as Heaven's punishment of their 
employers. It hastens and perfects the desolation. If all whom this 
matter now doth or afterwards may concern, act a part worthy of 
evangelical truth, those who need instruction will receive it; and in 
due season the chapel, either through the auction-mart or otherwise, 
will return for the exercise of free religion.” 


Whatever influence the Auction Mart may have in reviving 
the spiritual condition of the interest, or preserving its tottering 
independence, we cannot undertake to predict; but it reall 
seems quite as hopeful as any suggestions the Christian Witness 
has yet been able to make on the subject. However, “J. V.”’s 
letter on the “ Prevalent Evils in Churches,” called forth another, 
which appeared in the Christian Witness for February 1847, and 
a very instructive communication it is :— 


“EVILS IN CHURCHES, 
To the Editor of the Christian Witness. 

“ Sir,—Your correspondent, J. V., has performed an important 
and necessary service for our churches. The evils he specifies have 
been long prevalent, and are, I am apprehensive, fearfully increasing. 
It is hoped that his letter will be most extensively read, from the pro- 
fessor’s chair down to the rustic bench, and that some measures will 
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be speedily adopted to prevent their recurrence, Friends pity us; 
enemies ridicule us; and the cause of God bleeds. 

“ Happily, Sir, there are many deacons and others in our churehes 
not more distinguished by wealth and liberality in contributing to 
mect the necessary expenditure of Divine worship, &c., than by 
Christian meekness and urbanity—graciously honourable men, in 
whom the pastor and congregation enjoy invaluable friends; but, 
alas! there are, and it is with grief I write it, numbers who are mourn- 

fully the reverse ; precisely those your worthy correspondent had in 
view. 

“To the unhappy conduct of such, we trace the much-to-be- 
lamented fact, that there are many “ ejected ministers” of our deno- 
mination; men who preached the truth as it is in Christ, and had 
grace to exemplify it—men upon whose labours the Divine blessing 
rested—who were esteemed very highly and extensively for their cha- 
racter, work, and Master’s sake—men whose crime at home was affec- 
tionate fidelity. Some of the ejected have laboured in word and doc- 
trine, through a very protracted period, and hoped that, having ob- 
tained help of God, they should be still favoured and continue to 
occupy until their Lord came; but no! however uninterrupted their 
capability and desire to serve in the gospel, as each had incurred the 
displeasure of one or more in office or out of office, the resolution to annoy 
and eventually to drive from the pulpit became evident, The ministerial 
opponent or opponents were at no loss for helpers; ‘ the master 
having made known his opinion,’ some furnished the echo, and went 
forth with a zeal worthy a better cause. One who had been in the 
habit of commending, now only censures, yet with much apparent 
tenderness ; ‘ Mr.—— is a good man, but a poor preacher.’ Another 
says, ‘We must either part with our minister or with Mr. » and 
we cannot afford to lose Mr. and his family ; our finances require 
their help.’ A third,a fourth says—but | will not multiply specimens, 
nor will I detail the means adopted to annoy the minister and diminish 
the congregation, that he may feel compelled to withdraw, and his oppo- 
nents, delighted with the shadow of truth, may be able to say, ‘ He 
withdrew from the pulpit.’ Calumniated as a preacher, interrupted 
in his sacred and beloved employ, deprived of what was necessary for 
his support or comfort, and driven from an affectionate people, who 
would have continued his services, he may go anywhere, or be anything, 
for aught that the clique care; and this, Sir, has not unfrequently 
happened at a period of life when few churches would be likely to engage 
the minister, even if he had the commendation of the half dozen from 
whose unhappy conduct he suffers. 

‘« By some such course, many a pulpit has been rendered vacant, 
the churches rent, the congregations scattered ; whilst numbers have 
withdrawn from our denomination to return no more. These pulpits 
by no means allure the eminently pions and judicious student or mi- 
nister. ‘I should be truly sorry,’ writes one, ‘ to wound the feelings 
of an aged minister, by going into a pulpit in which he had preached 
for many years, without his entire and hearty concurrence ;’ and, Sir, 
there can be no doubt but the gentleman who wrote thus would be 
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equally delicate and prudent even where years and long acceptable 
services did not claim the respect due to both. Still, however, mi- 
nisters are easily procurable. A candidate is heard three or four times, 
when those who joined hand-in-hand to drive away the late minister 
unite to give ‘ a cordial invitation’ to the object of their choice ; an ov- 
dination is hastened, and the county ministers, who know too much of 
the past, are not engaged ; but brethren whose distance precludes the 
likelihood of their being desirably acquainted with the facts of the 
case, are engaged to officiate, and are the subjects of misconception, 
until it is too late to retract. On such occasions, there has been 
usually a neglect of what many of our community regard as desirable, 
if not necessary, parts of an ordination-service : no indication is given 
of the circumstances which rendered the church destitute; none of 
an invitation to the pastorate ; consequently there is not any acknow- 
ledgment of an invitation, These omissions are by no means credit- 
able to our body, 

“ I believe, Sir, that the evils specified are the clear indications 
and practical results of a low state of piety amongst us, and that a 
greater measure of the power of godliness would effect their cure. J¢ 
has been remarked, that the Voluntary system was well suited for millen- 
nial times ; but these happy days are not arrived. Under present cir- 
cumstances, may we not adopt some measures to hold our favourite 
Voluntary principle under better control, and so prevent its reproach- 
ful and destructive abuse? Would it not favour the much-needed 
improvement, if our County Associations should decline to recognise 
any pastors or churches who would not engage, in the event of an 
offence arising respecting the pastorate, that they would ask the 
counsel of at least four neighbouring ministers and churches? My 
great wish is to prevent the continuance of evils which have been our 
just reproach, and with which several of our churches are deeply afflicted. 

“ T am, Sir, yours respectfully, B. A. 


What these unfortunate ministers and people could lose, 
either of spirituality or Christian liberty, if they were to for- 
sake the interest altogether, and take refuge in the dark recesses 
of an established church, one would be curious to learn. 
Things must be bad indeed with us if they would find them 
worse than what they had left behind them. Patrons are some- 
times careless or corrupt; churchwardens may be troublesome ; 
but the faults and failings of both patrons and churchwardens 
are personal. In the miseries of dissent it is the system itself, 
the Voluntary System, that is the cause. We cannot afford to 
lose Mr. A. or Mrs. B. ; ; our finances require their help ; the master 
has given his opinion ; and so, at the caprice of the gentleman 
or lady that subscribes 10/. a year, ejected ministers are multi- 
plied, without even a Bartholomew Act to give the dignity of con- 
fessorship to their dismissal. But these are Independents : and 
this is the Voluntary System. And with this reflection they 
must comfort themselves as they best can. 


Vor. XXXIL—July, 1847. 
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INDEPENDENT MINISTERS 


The Dissenters have sometimes an odd way of hinting and 
girding at their tyrant deacons. The following may serve to 
explain our meaning. It is taken from the Christian Witness 
for May, 1846. 


“ NOTES OF A SERMON: TO WHOM IS IT SUITABLE? 


“ *T wrote unto the church: but Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre-eminence 
among them, receiveth us not. Wherefore, if I come, I will remember his deeds 
which he doeth, prating against us with malicious words ; and not content therewith, 
neither doth he himself receive the brethren, and forbiddeth them that would, and 
casteth them out of the church,’—3 Jogn, 9, 10. 


«“ We are to consider the character of the person here brought to 
view, and the method in which the apostle dealt with him. 

The character of Diotrephes. 

“}, He was a self-important man: ‘loved to have the pre-emi- 
nence. Pride and arrogance are combined. Those who have such 
characteristics do thus and so. : 

“2. He was a slanderous creature: ‘ prated against’ the apostles 
and others. What it is to do so. 

«3. He was malicious. The maliciousness of his nature infested 
his very ‘words.’ How this taints, and poisons, and kills. 

“4. He was discontented: an uneasy wretch, ever restless, ‘ not 
content with’ all his management and devices. How this agitating 
spirit agitates, and is yet insatiable. 

“5. He was uncharitable: a bigot, claiming the real orthodoxy as 
all his own, would ‘ not receive the brethren.’ This trait is now, &c. &c. 

“6. He was despotic: a tyrant, usurping and abusing ‘the power 
of the keys,’ ‘ forbid them who would’ receive the brethren. ‘ Lord- 
ing it over God’s heritage’ consists in, and is manifested by, &c. 

“7. He wasa persecuting spirit : ‘ cast them out of the church’ who 
had a right there, and were its vigour and life. He in effect excom- 
municated the apostles themselves : ‘ receiveth us not.’ 

“8. In every way a remarkably wonderful man. His name im- 
ports, ‘foster-son of Jupiter.’ And well he answered to it! When 
he spoke, it was terrible, terrible. As it was not piety that gave him 
power, he probably had some office or position more than a common 
man; was perhaps a , &e. &e. 

“II. His treatment by the apostles. 

“1. He called him by name, that it might be known whom he 
meant. 

“2. He set his character in its true light. This often fails to be 
done in similar cases. Enumerating its several particular traits, 

“3. He publisheth it to the world. 

“4, He appropriatety remembered his deeds. 


REMARKS. 


“J. Trials in churches and abuse of its ministers are not new things 
‘under the sun, 


“2. Any church which has a Diotrephes in it is in a pitiable condition. 
It is to be hoped the number is but few. 
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‘3, Are there in this church any such brethren? Not to be expected 
that there should be any admitting themselves to have such a cha- 
racter. But ‘ye shall know them by their fruits,’ 

“4. Those who have such a character must be dealt with faithfully. 
John was mild, dwelt much on brotherly love, would do nothing un- 
christian or unkind; but he dealt earnestly, faithfully, openly with 
that Diotrephes, leaving to us for example this mode of dealing.” 


We have heard of Diotrephesian deacons before. But who 
is the minister who would dare to preach such a sermon as 
this? He must be independent in more senses than one, 

One has often heard also, of what ministers’ wives are expected 
to endure. And if any of our readers have not yet seen the 
Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister, they are recommended 
to procure it, and they will be at no loss to understand the diffi- 
culties and perplexities that these good women have to contend 
against. But those who do not need such information, will be 
somewhat surprised to be informed, that the following lively 
performance is taken from the Christian Witness itself. It ap- 
peared in the number for last August, and certainly churchmen 
have reason to be obliged to the Dissenting organ for giving 
them so very satisfactory an exposition of the operation of the 
system. 

‘MINISTERS’ WIVES, 


* A minister's wife is willing to do her duty when she knows what 
itis. To obtain this knowledge is often very perplexing. I have 
‘searched the Scriptures’ for it, but in vain. The strange silence of 
the sacred writers increased my perplexity, until my husband very 
kindly explained it in the following manner: ‘ The Scriptures,’ said 
he, ‘do not descend to particulars. They lay down general rules, 
leaving the responsibility of amplifying, specifying, and applying 
them, with the world. Therefore public sentiment is to be our guide 
where the Scriptures fail, and one principal thing for which ministers 
are set apart is to expound and enforce its precepts. Still, to clothe 
our teaching with authority, we observe the good old custom of taking 
a text from the Bible in all cases. In a moment my difficulties 
vanish. I open my Bible and read, ‘ A bishop must be the husband 
of one wife,’ | Tim. iii. 2. 

‘In this passage a general rule is laid down—a bishop must have a 
wife. But in determining her particular duties the Scriptures fail. 
Hence we turn to the other rule of faith and practice—public senti- 
ment; from which we learn that a minister's wife should be, 

“1, Like Mary ; always sitting at the feet of Jesus, in possession 
of the one thing needful, regardless of every worldly interest. 

«2. Like Martha; she should do all the serving, yet without being 
cumbered by it. 

“3, She should be a little more prompt than Sarah of old, and 
have refreshments always ready for those travelling angels whose visits 
at the minister’s house are not ‘ few and far between.’ 
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“4, Like Doreas, she should ‘keep constantly on hand a supply of 
ready-made clothing,’ to bestow upon all the poor saints and sinners 
in the community where she resides. 

“5. Like the prophetess Anna, she should ‘not depart from the 
temple day or night ; for the multiplied meetings of the church and 
benevolent societies require an almost constant attendance in the 
sanctuary, and ‘it isthe duty of the minister's wife to attend them all.’ 

“ Like the widow of Sarepta, she must have the art of using meal 
out of one barrel, and oil out of one cruse, the year round, without 
diminishing the quantity. 

“ Lastly, she must be apt to please everybody, ‘ becoming all things 
to all men,’ women, and children. Grave or gay, refined or rude, in- 
telligent or ignorant, affable or reserved, as suits the company in which 
she may chance to fall. 

REMARKS. 


“1. We perceive that it is the duty of churches to set apart young 
women, and educate them for ministers’ wives. 

‘©2. When a church is about to call a pastor, they should appoint 
a special committee to visit his wife and ascertain whether she be able 
or willing to perform the labour of five ordinary women, without any 
compensation, except the crumbs which fall from her master’s (hus- 
band’s) table. 

“3. A minister’s wife should be always at home and always abroad, 
always serving God and always serving tables. 

“Lastly, she must be a little more prudent than our Saviour, for 
he had favourites among his disciples, which in her is unpardonable. 
To prevent this, let a committee of the most jealous, tattling, fault- 
finding women be appointed to dictate to her when, and how often, 
she shall visit each family. O, who would not be . 

« A Mrinister’s Wire!” 


Unfortunate lady. It is consoling to think that she has for- 
titude and spirits to enable her to derive amusement from the 
miseries of her condition. However, the poimt we wish our 

readers to notice is, what we have stated already, that this por- 

trait of the Voluntary System appears in the very organ and 
champion of Dissent. These are not the weak inventions of an 
enemy. 

Indeed, as one has often had occasion to observe, there is a 
continual system of superintendence carried on: like the Jesuit 
and his socius, they are all watching each other, and nothing can 
be too minute or trivial to escape their notice. The methods 
they take to communicate to their ministers their opinion of 
their characters and efficiency are curious enough. The fol- 
lowing letter, with the Editor, Dr. Campbell’s commentary, will 
explain our meaning. It is taken from the number for last 
October of the “ Christian’s Penny Magazine and Friend of the 
People: issued by the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales.”—The letter is as follows :— 
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FLATTERY IN PRAYER, 
“* To the Editor of the Christian's Penny Magazine. 


“« ¢Sir,—May not the pages of your useful periodical be made the 
means of checking an evil which exists amongst us to a great extent ? 
Perhaps in the metropolis and the more refined south it may not be 
so glaring as with usin remote provincial towns and villages. I allude, 
(if I may be allowed the expression,) to the flattery of prayer. 1 
mean, introducing under the head of prayer for the minister much 
commendation of his exertions, and an excess of praise, which must 
be very painful to a right-minded man who wishes to set forth not 
himself, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and it cannot but be displeasing 
to the Almighty, when our addresses to him are made the vehicle of 
flattery to his servants. Surely, sir, no one can remain insensible to the 
impropriety of one sinner eulogizing another to his God when his atten- 
tion is once drawn to the subject ; and from the wide circulation of your 
valuable Magazine, I know these remarks will meet the eyes of those 
who offend much in this particular. But let me not be misunderstood : 
our ministers need our prayers, our earnest, faithful prayers; and 
were they remembered more frequently and more warmly at the 
throne of grace in our public services, as well as in our domestic wor- 
ship, they would be more useful teachers, and more eminent examples 
of piety ; but let it be in prayer, not praise; let it be in language 
which may be addressed to our God, not in terms of flattering com- 
mendation of sinner to sinner. 

remain, sir, yours, J. B. 
“** Scarborough, Aug. 7, 1846.’ 

«* * This letter merits the serious consideration of leaders in Pub- 
lic Prayer. We hope an evil involving so much error on the part of 
the agent, and danger on that of the object, is far from general. A 
small measure of reflection will suffice to mend the matter. The 
church’s prayers are the pastor’s right, and a rich source of comfort, 
encouragement, and strength,—only let them be really prayers, not 
panegyrics, saying very little in public, however much in secret, of 
what he is, or what he does, and a great deal of what he needs! ‘The 
evil complained of, however, has an opposite—lecturing a pastor on 
the duties of his office, and inveighing against him on the ground of 
his shortcomings. If the former is an impiety, is not the latter an 
outrage °—Ep.” [of the Penny Magazine. ] 


So that between flattering and patronizing him in their 
prayers, as long as he is popular, and praying at him, when they 
have grown tired of hearing him, or are displeased with him or 
his wife, the unhappy pastor is made to feel that he is always 
on his trial, always under the censor’s eye, and that he cannot 
even unite with his people in public devotion without the risk 
of his private habits and domestic affairs being canvassed and 
calumniated in a species of defamatory devotion to which it 1s 
not easy to frame a reply. 

The following letter in the Penny Magazine (May, 1846) is 
curious in itself, and the Editorial remarks drew forth another 
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which is still more so, and will serve still more clearly to illus- 
trate the subject of our remarks. 


‘ON PROPRIETY AT THE LORD'S TABLE, 


“ ¢Sir,—Having read the Witness from its commencement with 
much pleasure, and, I trust, profit, and greatly admiring the faithful 
manner in which you have exposed the sins and failings of professing 
Christians, whether from your own personal knowledge of them, or 
from having them pointed out to you by others, I beg to call your 
attention to one of these failings. Asa deacon of a Christian church, 
I have had an opportunity of witnessing what I consider a fault in the 
professed followers of Christ, though I am willing to believe it has 
not so been viewed by those who practise it, or, I doubt not, it would 
at once have been abandoned by them. I trust by thus making it 
known through your widely-circulating Magazine, and thereby bring- 
ing it before the members of our churches, that if by them it should 
be viewed as a fault, it may at once be corrected. 

“«¢ The practice to which I refer is that of wearing gloves at the Lord's 
table, and partaking cf the elements with them on, which to me appears 
a very unseemly practice. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
etiquette of fashionable life to knowif it is usual at a friend’s table to 
partake of the social meal with gloves on; but whatever may be the 
prevailing custom at our own tables, I think it should be dispensed 
with at the sacramental table. The failing now noticed is generally 


practised by the female portion of our church members, although the 


other sex are not altogether guiltless of it. I am sometimes called 
upon to fulfil my duty as a commissioner at a small Debtors’ Court, 
to hear and to decide cases brought before that Court, and generally 
it is necessary to administer an oath either to the plaintiff, or to the 
defendant, or to both: but the officer administering such oaths never 
allows parties to take the Gospels into their hands with their gloves 
on. Now, Sir, if such deference is paid to the Gospels, surely the 
same deference should be paid to the symbols of the broken body and 
shed blood of our adorable Redeemer ! 

““* Wishing you, Sir, prosperity in the great work you are engaged 
in, &c. &e. 

“* March 5, 1846.’ 


“ We avow strong sympathy with the above complaint. On the 
same om we have an aversion to ministers preaching with gloves 
on. Jt always seems to us to bespeak either a fop or a formalist. We 
should prefer a man who could say with Wesley, ‘I preach not in any 
easy and fashionable way, buttill 1 am wet through and through;’ or 
like the famous American farmer, Gilbert Tennant, the friend of 
Whitfield, who preached much in the open air, and in the hot weather 
stript to the shirt, and laboured to harvest souls as he did to harvest 
corn. We never yet beheld a judge on the Bench, or a counsel at the 
Bar, performing their respective functions with gloves. The Scotch 
have an old proverb, Mittened cats catch no mice.’’ 


These Editorial observations gave some annoyance to one 
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who does not seem to be “ either a fop or a formalist,” and drew 
from him the following, which appeared in the Penny Magazine 
for October. 

PLEA FOR GLOVES. 


“ ¢ Sir, —I have been for thirteen years a local preacher amongst the 
Independents. Last year I preached 117 times on the sabbath, and 
in that service travelled 1304 miles, remaining at home on the ordi- 
nance sabbaths. Lately, returning from a journey of this kind, I got 
hurt so as to be unfit for work. I was relieved by finding the Wir- 
NEss and the FRiznD oF THE PropLe, which I gladly perused, Many 
good and profitable things in both, and ‘Satan a Sifter,’ ‘ Summer 
Excursions,’ and ‘ Deeds of Old Men,’ I much relished. But that 
which roused me to address you, was a remark on the impropriety of 
preaching with gloves on. This struck me all ona heap. Ah, I said, 
he is a wise man after all who knows everything: I, also, will show 
mine opinion. As a general rulé you may certainly be right; but are 
there no exceptions? Now, I have often been in a strait between two 
in this matter. I have been blamed for preaching with, and for 
preaching without, gloves on. The wise man in the Apocrypha says, 
‘He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled therewith ;’ and, as I am by 
craft a shoemaker, I am a proof of the proverb. And though I take 
me nitre and much soap, and water that would wash the hands of a 
dozen bishops, yet my hands will remain about as unaltered as the 
skin of an Ethiopian; and often, in spite of all my efforts, they are 
unsightly and slovenly. One minister, (your friend, the late Rev. W. 
Jones, of Bolton,) found fault with me for using gloves, and others 
may have imputed it to pride and nought beside. At other places 
they have recommended me to wash my hands, whilst some have re- 
marked that I could not be a regular minister they perceived by m 
fingers. Now, a wise, labouring man would know and allow all this ; 
but those ignorant of labour are oft ignorant in other matters, and so 
censure what they do not comprehend. Thus I have been much in 
the predicament of good Oliver Heywood, who tells us they fined him 
for not going to church, and put him out if he did go—telling him the 
law must be enforced both to keep him away and to punish his ab- 
sence! Now, as there are many local preachers who have to minister 
to the wants of their families by the labour of their hands, and so 
may have felt a little perplexity on this point, 1 could inform them the 
way | now do. Where | believe the people sufficiently know me, my 
craft, and my hands, there I exhibit them freely to view. And if I 
visit a town or place where some might feel insulted by what they 
deem a slovenly and negligent appearance, then I seek to dissipate all 
prejudice by putting upon a blackish skin one still blacker. Yet, 
after all, | may be like the man with his ass, who, after his vain at- 
tempts to please everybody, pleased nobody. However, in conclusion, 
I am thankful to say, that if ‘ the cat in mittens catches no mice,’ by 
the blessing of God the Cobler in mittens has catched souls. 

““«T am, sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
THOMAS JACKSON. 
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ihe it «* * The fact of this very interesting letter having been mislaid 
iF 1; + after revisal for the press, accounts for its late appearance ; but now 
He it is found, we cannot withholdit. If the rule admits of any exception, 
Tie : certainly this very characteristic epistle states a case that comes fairly 
i Tp under it. Would that we had ten thousand such Coblers, mittens and 
Tue all! Another case of equal urgency is presented by a correspondent, 
ee i" who states that his ‘ circulation is so languid, that he is the subject of 
bagi benumbing cold in the extremities;’ this, which is no uncommon case, 
iby also comes under the exception. Our remarks on the glove affair, as 
BE en appears from our correspondence, excited a considerable stir, more, 
1a we think, than it deserved. In Scotland, which is remarkable for its 
Haj. clerical stiffuess and religious formality, a great proportion of the min- 
4b) Fb isters of all denominations preach in black silk gloves ; but in England 
TBE Sy it is much otherwise ; and certainly the case, the grace, the nature, 
Hie the business-like bearing of the latter, are much to be preferred. 
—Ep.” [of the Penny Magazine. 
fag io Poor Mr. Jackson. Gloved or ungloved, he was sure to offend. | 
eae As he says himself, he is “like the man with his ass:” but 
whether he and his brother ministers are not compelled by turns 
oT to perform in both characters, it is for themselves to consider. 
—s One thing seems pretty generally admitted, that the dispute is 
Le Pai in most cases settled by the ass being tied by the heels first, | 
2 } jr and then tossed into the river. } 
CO But the tone of some of these extracts recals one’s thoughts \ 
#£ to that which is still more important to all parties, the spi- 
n | ritual condition of Dissenters. No one can be very familiar 
) ' with their publications without being struck by the manner 
1E in which they are in the habit of treating serious subjects. 


The extract which we are about to make, may derive some 
of its peculiar beauties from its American origin—but then it 
ti is not from an American publication we transcribe it, but from 
| the Christian Witness (June, 1845), where it appears without a 
single syllable to indicate that the Editor or his readers were 
likely to feel offended by its levity and profaneness. We 
quote only the beginning of the article, which is quite sufficient 
to give the reader an idea of what we mean by our observation. 
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“THE AMERICAN MESSENGER, 


A SMOKING DISCIPLE, 


“| fell in with several such lately, and they seemed so much in- j 
terested and delighted in the matter, and withal were so regular and q 
systematic about it, that I thought perhaps this belongs to disciple- ; 
ship. Knowing that [ had an old volume that gave the earliest and 
most accurate account of the disciples, and that had kept the run of 
them for about four thousand years, | hastened to look into it. | 
found a good deal about smoke, such as ‘a smoking furnace,’ ‘a 
smoking mountain, and even about ‘a bottle in the smoke; but as 
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for a smoking disciple or a disciple in a smoke, as may be seen in our 
days, I could not find any account of any such thing. 

*“ Not being willing to give the matter up, I considered that some 
of the old saints lived hard upon a thousand years, and that if they 
were like some of the modern ones, they would like smoking to while 
away the time; so I looked again, but I could not find a patriarch 
with a pipe in his mouth, not one! But smoking is a very great 
comfort to a body, they told me, and asI knew the prophets were 
often in trouble, I thought to be sure I should find as much as one 
with a cigar. But I did not find him. And the apostles, they too 
had great need of consolations, for they were often in cold and hunger, 
and thirst and stripes, and prison, &c.; and I looked sharp, but could 
not find so much as a tobacco-box among them ! 

* T was beginning to think that smoking was not any necessary part 
of discipleship, when, emerging from a cloud of his own raising, a 
smoking disciple appeared, and having learned my theme of thought, 
stopped puffing long enough to say, ‘The only reason why the wise 
and good of ancient days did not avail themselves of this kind of 
comfort was that they knew nothing of the taste and fragrance of the 
eminent narcotic of our days, it having been a discovery of modern 
times.’ After a whiff or two he added, ‘ How complete, with a stock 
of good old Virginia, could Noah have whiled away the long hours of 
his incarceration in the ark; and how fragrant could Jeremiah have 
made his prison with the burning leaves of some choice Havanna ; and 
Paul and Silas would have forgotten their feet were in the stocks if 
there had but been pipes in their mouths.’ So reasoned this discipie, 
and then vanished in the smoky atmosphere he had created, leaving 
me to farther musings on this interesting theme.” 


A religious community must be in a strange state indeed 
which can tolerate such writing as this. But perhaps, as good 
an illustration of the Dissenting style as can be desired, is to 
be found in the notices to correspondents, from the pen of the 
editor ofthe Christian Witness himself, on the covers of that pub- 
lication. Some of these we have marked off pretty much at 
random. They will explain what we mean by Dissenting style, 
and some of them will help to make Dissent itself better 
understood, 


«* * * *__The idea of ‘ A Spiritual Punch’ is not a bad one; if we 
had an Erasmus, a Rowland Hill, or a J. Berridge to conduct it, many 
follies might be pleasantly exposed. 

“ T. W. asks, ‘What are the intimations of Providence which a 
minister should consider conclusive as to his removal to another sphere 
of labour?’ Speaking of this point John Newton says, ‘What some 
men think a providence is only a temptation.’ None but a quack 
would attempt to answer such a question from the press, A multi- 
tude of particulars must be known to warrant even a hesitant inclina- 
tion of opinion. Common sense and a good conscience have more to 
do with such matters than some men seem to suppose. Fancy and 
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feeling too often take the place of sense and reason. The subject is 
a tender one. Removals, to some extent, are proper and necessary ; 
but we have far too many of them. They are things of ill omen. 
Our present number contains facts which ought to sound an alarm 
through all England! With more of the Spirit of Christ among us, 
we shall have fewer removals, and those which do occur will, in most 
cases, be of a less dubious character; they will carry with them their 
own evidence, and be their own defence. Where the Son of God 
speaks by his providence, it is generally in a way not to be mistaken. 
The trumpet gives a ‘ certain sound.’ 

«eee (498 8** near Glasgow).—And is it really come to this, 
that ‘A Preacher in connexion with the Congregational Church of 
Scotland, who has received a regular classical and theological educa- 
tion, would be very glad to hear from a vacant church, or of an in- 
teresting sphere of labour in England?’ Such is part of an Adver- 
tisement, forwarded to us, with a private note, for insertion in our Ad- 
vertising Sheet. We can have no connexion, direct or indirect, with 
such a degradation of Scotland, or such an insult to England. For 
Scotland, we apprehend, this is a new thing ; and England is not yet 
so driven as to be under the hard necessity of repairing to Scotland 
to negotiate the aid of a nameless adventurer, however ‘ satisfactory’ 
may be his ‘references and recommendations. We think quite as ill 
of ‘ministerial’ as of ‘matrimonial’ advertisements. We think not 
much better of the church that advertizes for a pastor, than we would 
of the woman who should advertize for a husband! These are sore 
evils! Yes, and the Independents and Baptists are alone in their 
dishonour ! 

“ G, Gray is ‘sorry he cannot get nothing in shape for the WITNEss, 
to insert in behalf of the poor Journeymen Bakers ;’ but he trusts 
‘they will have the powerful pleadings at a throne of grace’ of Chris- 
tian ministers. This is twaddle, cant; not piety, but imbecility. 
The ‘ poor Journeymen’ should write on the door of every oven the 
heathen maxim, ‘ The gods help only those who help themselves. They 
have but to will it, and their ultimate success in the pursuit of freedom 
is certain. 

4 Friend to the Cause ( Devonport) complains that on quarterly or 
annual collection days many ‘ well-dressed people either nod, or take 
no notice, when the plate is presented,’ and that persons of consider- 
able income are often seen to drop their ‘ penny; and as their gene- 
rosity was so taxed in the morning, nodding at the plate in the even- 
ing, as it was not possible to give another penny.’ For this we cannot 
devise a remedy; but if a given compartment of the Devonport | 
chapels were allocated to the Order of Nodders, they might be passed ’ 
over, which would save time in taking up the collection. ' 

“ P. S. E.'s letter is conceived in a fine spirit, but demands more 
forbearance with Church Establishments than our conscience dares to 
cherish. Our hatred both to the system and its principle, is immea- 
surable, immortal. They are the foe of national education, legislative 
improvement, peace, truth, righteousness, purity, union, and all good. 

“J. H. (Epsom)—Communication much liked. His former letter 
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safely arrived ; but we are so busy with dos¢ men and laggard Chris- 
tians as to have no time for speculations about ‘archangels,’ They 
can afford to wait. 

“We commend the excellent example of Zoah to our readers, espe- 
cially to that class—not a small one—who generally make tt a point 
—apparently of conscience,—to be absent on Collection days. 

“ A Christian, but not a Sectarian, seems as wanting in temper as in 
sense. Why does he not go to the Established Church at once? 

“J. Foreman and Evander.—There is no harm whatever in the 
‘sale’ of children’s books in Sunday-schools. It is not trade. It has 
no connexion with business and profit. It is a mere labour of love ; 
aud as such, it is quite as harmless as letting a seat or taking up a 
collection. 

“J, P. W. has good notions on ‘ one thing at a time.’ Propriety 
in the house of God is certainly a thing of the first importance, and 
we fear the instance of its gross violation on the part of singers dur- 
ing prayer, which came under his own Notice, is far too common. 
Choirs, and occasionally clerks, act as if they were parties not in- 
terested in the holy exercise of prayer; and hence, as he says, while 
the minister, with the flock, are surrounding the throne of heavenly 
grace, they may be seen nodding, whispering, tossing over the leaves 
of tune-books, and providing for the next exhibition! Such things 
are outrageous, impious; and churches who endure them partake of 
their wickedness. This is an order of things which ought not to be 
suffered one hour. But while this is a great evil, it is, happily, toa 
church and pastor really in earnest, one that may be very easily cured ; 
and having a remedy in their own hands, let them make haste, with 
fear and trembling, to apply it. 

“ G, D.—As we never like to see bounty confounded with debt, it 
gives us but small pleasure to see a good minister, who has been im- 
poverished through a life of holy labour, receiving a ‘ present’ prepa- 
ratory to his being turned adrift to live on charity, or languish ina 
workhouse. Too much of this already ; but better days await faith- 
ful men. Let them take courage ! 

“ W, L.—Certainly. Why not?’ Members ought to be regularly 
transferred from one fold to another. Why should they deal with the 
church of God as with an omnibus, leaping out and in as whim may 
dictate ? 

« 4 Subscriber is troubled because the ‘ladies’ of his church are 
presenting the ‘young pastor with a gown.’ Perhaps, in this hard 
winter, had they given him a good great coat they might have done 
better, But what have we to do with it? Why not tackle the fair 
donors, and give them a lecture on the subject of Babylonish garments? 

“4 Subscriber, (Kingsland,) §c., wishes to know the ‘ origin of 
gowns, and the reason of their being worn under the Christian dis- 
pensation.’ The first point is not so easily answered, and the last 
admits of no reply from Scripture. To our ministers, generally, they 
are a matter of indifference. ‘They undoubtedly smell of Popery. 

“ M. Jamieson—May take it in the affirmative; but we have no 
space to waste upon ‘gowns.’ Let us first see Church and State 
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separated, and the nation turned to God, and then we will settle the 
provinces of the robe-maker and the tailor. 

“ 4 Member seems not far wrong. Little men are always nibbling 
at little things. They never get beyond commas and crotchets, One 
godly zealous old woman is worth a dozen of them. 

«“ R. M. should take heed to his spirit; if he do not mind, high doc- 
trine will conduct him to a low place. He speaks of the ‘devil’ very 
much after the manner of an old and intimate acquaintance. 

“ One, §c—Unquestionably churching is a Popish custom, first de- 
vised as a means of exacting money. We quite concur in his general 
views.” 


But, it may be asked, are the pious and respectable Dissenters 
satisfied at being represented by such an organ as this? To 
speak plainly, we do not think they are. But what can they do? 
Among the most striking features of the Voluntary system, the 
wretched poverty in which a vast proportion of their ministers are 
left to pine, has been repeatedly exhibited by the Dissenters in 
the extracts we have given from Dissenting writers. ‘The chief 
funds the Congregational Union has for assisting these unhappy 
— are derived from the profits of the Christian Witness. 
“very possible method has been resorted to, to force the circula- 
tion of that magazine. The larger portion of the profits have been 
invested in government securities: but about 260/. in 1845, and 
about 4001. in 1846, have been distributed, it would seem, at the 
rate of about 10/. to each applicant assisted ; the successful candi- 
dates being, in every instance, sixty years of age, and for five-and- 
twenty years a congregational minister. All the help, there- 
fore, which the Congregational Union has had from the Christian 
Witness has been under 700/. in two years. But, paltry as this 
sum is, they cannot do without it. And by consequence,—as 
B. A. tells us, people say of the rich deacon or pewholder,—the 
pious and the respectable have only to shrug their shoulders, 
and say, “We cannot afford to lose Dr. Campbell and his 
magazine: our finances require their help.” From the report 
of the last meeting of the Congregational Union, it is plain that 
“some uneasiness has arisen as to some articles” in the Christian 
Witness, and that “communications on this delicate subject” 
have been received by the committee “from various associa- 
tions.” By some, Dr. Campbell’s tone has been censured-—by 
others it has been commended. The truth is, they are divided, 
and they are obliged to confess it; but, as is usual, the more 
violent party carry matters with a high hand, and to every re- 
monstrance from the lovers of peace and truth there is the same 
answer—“ The Doctor will write in his own fashion or not at 
all, and we cannot afford to lose him.” And the result is, as it 
must be, that the spiritual character of the denomination is 
rapidly sinking under the curse of that Voluntaryism, which 
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they cling to with such desperate infatuation, and which 
(stranger still) they are labouring to force upon us. The ten- 
deney of the V oluntary system is to deteriorate piety. No 
fact can be more certain. It tends to make every little 
church ambitious to appear more respectable in its worldly 
circumstances — anxious to increase its numbers and gain 
over wealthy members—desirous of securing the services of 
a popular preacher, who will fill the chapel, clear off debts, 
and raise the position of the connexion in the eyes of the dis- 
senting world, That these evils are at work, and that they are 
producing the most serious effects on the spiritual sarening of 
the dissenting bodies, is continually acknowledged by them- 
selves ; and we are very much mistaken if there be not a grow- 

ing conviction among them, that the fault is in the system, and 
as B. A. has observed, that however the Voluntary system may 
be suited for millennial times, these happy days are not yet arrived. 
Some observations have appeared in the Christian Witness lately, 
on the “Causes of Declension in Christian Churches,” and two 
or three extracts will prove that we are not mistaken in believing 
that the Dissenters are suffering severely in their spiritual cha- 
racter from the causes we have assigned. The first will show 
that, whatever they may sometimes pretend to the contrary, they 
find it quite as difficult to prevent improper persons from ob- 
taining admission as members of their churches, as they do to 
keep such characters from getting into their ministry. 


“ Another means by which improper characters often get into 
churches, is their ambition for being respectable and popular in the 
world. 

“In this country all religious parties of any respectability are large 
and numerous bodies. Hence a handful of individuals, mostly poor 
and in the humble walks of life, meeting together asa religious society, 
and observing public ordinances, is looked upon by the world with 
inuch contempt. We know this ; and hence, in spite of our principles, 
we often feel hurt and mortified at the thought. The consequence 
s, an eager desire for an increase of number and respectability. Now, 
this desire is, in itself, perfectly reasonable and scriptural,—that the 
churches should increase with the increase of God,—that the Lord 
should add unto them daily of the saved, yea, that the Lord should 
make them a thousand times so many more as they are! It is very 
proper, and consistent with all our views of truth and duty, to desire 
that we may enjoy such a measure of respectability in and with the 
world, as will induce them to hear the word with us, and witness its 
ordinances observed, that thus we may in some measure answer the 
description of a church of Christ,—a candlestick holding forth the 
light of truth to the world. Yet under the influence of this lawful 
and laudable desire, our depraved hearts are ready to deceive and 
mislead us. We are extremely apt to be secretly pursuing our own 
respectability and honour, when we think we are seeking the honour 
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of God's ordinances, and the good of our fellow-men. Now, although 
even under the influence of this desire, no society worthy of the name 
of a church of Christ will admit those that are palpably unworthy, yet 
there is a great danger of receiving doubtful, undecided characters ; 
persons who, if there be nothing bad about them, yet give very little 
evidence of being new creatures ; worldly-minded professors settled 
on their lees, who, instead of doing the church any spiritual good, tend 
to diffuse torpor and death over the whole body, who, if they add to 
the respectability of a society in point of numbers, detract as much 
from it in point of propriety of religious conduct.” 


And besides this, as their reputation for numbers and respec- 
tability, and more than this, as their means of supporting the 
minister and the chapel, (which is the cardinal point in Volun- 
taryism) depend fully as much on the congregation as on the 
church, the pulpit must take its tone from the fancy of the con- 
gregation, above all, from those who can afford to pay a hand- 
some sum in pew-rent and subscriptions. And so this writer 
very candidly acknowledges ; and, from what he says, it is evi- 
dent, that they are frequently compelled to keep their principles 
as Dissenters out of sight, in order to please those who come 
merely to hear a popular preacher—but whom the church cannot 
afford to lose, if they can be kept on any terms. 


“If there are some teachers and churches who make too much of 
church order, there are others, perhaps a much greater number, who 
make nothing, or next to nothing at all, of the subject. A church 
has been formed, originally perhaps, on Scripture principles, those 
principles are understood and acknowledged by all the members, their 
system of ordinances is publicly exhibited every Lord's day ; hence it 
would be considered as a waste of time to dwell, in public teaching, 
on subjects thus well enough known already. Besides the church, 
there is perhaps a considerable congregation, most of whom are living 
without God in the world; and they need to have their consciences 
awakened,—there are also many serious individuals in love with the 
gospel, and it may be with the preacher, but who cannot endure to 
hear of teaching the disciples to observe all things that Christ has 
commanded :—it would infallibly banish them from the meeting ; hence 
public teaching in this department is almost entirely laid aside, 
and the more popular subjects of doctrinal discussions, and personal 
religion, constitute the whole of public instruction. Meantime, the 
original members gradually die away ;—the church becomes in the 
course of years an entirely new body ;—partially, if at all, instructed 
in the nature and obligation of the duties they owe to each other as 
fellow members, and of the ordinances to which they attend in fellow- 
ship, they can neither discharge the former, nor observe the latter in 
faith ; they are therefore prepared, not only as individuals, but as a 


body, for any revolution in practice which the course of events may 
suggest.” 


It is plain that, unless the preacher fill the chapel, his chance 
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of peace is likely to be as slender as his income. He must be 
popular. He must lay himself out to please. He must keep 
the congregation in good humour with him and with themselves. 
How far Dissenting ministers are sometimes led to go in this 
direction, may be imagined from the following extract from the 
continuation of the same paper in the March number of the 
Christian Witness. 


“ The opposite extreme to that of avoiding and decrying popularity, 
is seeking, courting, pursuing it by improper means, such as—flatter- 
ing and fawning on the multitude, with a view to please them and 
conciliate their favour,—great professions of catholic charity, liberality 
of sentiment, and indifference to all the modes and forms of worship 
by which the different religious denominations are distinguished,— 
dwelling on subjects better fitted to beget admiration of the preacher, 
than conviction and faith in the hearers,—doctrinal discussions without 
a close and faithful application of the truth to. the hearts and con- 
sciences of men,—keeping back such parts of divine truth, and neg- 
lecting to insist on such parts of Christian duty as may happen to be 
unpopular at the time,—above all, admitting improper characters as 
church members, with a view to retain them as hearers. These, and 
a variety of other means, often resorted to in order to acquire and 
maintain popularity, are absolutely inconsistent with Christian inte- 
grity, or with a mind under the influence of the fear of God.” 


But this the writer considers an extreme case. He supposes 
a legitimate kind of popularity, “such as is found associated 
with the utmost integrity of heart, simplicity of sentiment, and. 
faithfulness to God, to truth, and to souls.” And, having shown 
that even by this, the preacher’s character is apt to suffer, he 
makes the following observations on the effects which the po- 
pularity of the preacher has on the spiritual prosperity of the 
Church. 


“ But it is not the preacher merely who is in danger of the intoxi- 
cating influence of popularity. The church cannot easily see them- 
selves surrounded by crowds of admiring hearers, hanging on the lips 
of their teacher, without feeling a degree of pride and self-gratula- 
tion ; more perhaps for the public countenance they thus receive, than 
for the spiritual progress they are making under their advantages— 
without inclining to meet this public countenance half way ; by con- 
formity to the world in some of its customs and maxims, and by 
making compliances to avoid offending, or with a view to please, not 
consistent with the will of Christ. This, I say, is the native effect of 
much popularity on a church of Christ, and hence the danger of 
declension arising from it. 

« Besides, when a public teacher becomes very popular, the offence 
of the cross ceaseth,—the reproach of Christ is taken away. It be- 
comes, therefore, no longer, as of old, an act of self-denial, but rather 
confers a degree of respectability, to be in fellowship with the church. 
Hence @ greater number of improper characters, from mere attachment 
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to the preacher, or on account of the respectability of the church, are 
likely to seek its fellowship ; and in proportion to the number of such 
who apply, is the chance of some of them being admitted. If then, as 
observed before, every unconverted member contributes to the de. 
clension of the church, the popularity of the pastor necessarily in- 
creases its danger, and needs to be watched accordingly ; for though 
in itself good and desirable, and matter of thankfulness both to the 
church and to the pastor, yet it is not on that account the less dan- 
gerous in its consequences, nor needs to be the less guarded against 
by both. 

«“ Moreover, there are many serious characters to whom external 
order is a matter of mere indifference,—who would observe that 
system as soon as this, this as soon as that, or none at all as soon as 
any! Give them but a minister to please them, and all is well. Now, 
as such are commonly on the alert for popular preachers, and feel no 
predilection for one system of ordinances more than another, the po- 
pular preacher is sure to attract within the sphere of his influence a 
due proportion of these floating professors, who, like feathers in the 
stream, are whirled into every eddy as they move along; and they will 
seek fellowship with him, not from any attachment to the church as 
such, nor to the peculiar system of ordinances to which they attend, 
but merely from their personal attachment to himself as a public teacher. 
They have joined not the church but the pastor, yea, perhaps not even 
the pastor, but the preacher. Now, what is the consequence of their 
formal connexion with the church? Of the nature of the relation 
in which church members stand to each other, of the duties they owe 
to each other, and of the design of church fellowship in general, they 
know nothing, and they care as little. They feel no love to their bre- 
thren, no attachment to the church as such, no interest in its affairs, no 
concern for its spiritual prosperity. In fact, they are of no other use to 
the church but filling their seats, and swelling the number. Nor is 
this all; the example of their cold-hearted indifference to their bre- 
thren,—to the church and all its concerns, produces a most baneful 
effect on others,—as far as its influence extends. In place of ‘ pro- 
voking to love and to good works,’ it is provoking to carelessness, 
negligence, and sloth. Besides, when anything occurs to displease 
them, having no other tie to bind them to the church but their at- 
tachment to the preacher, it proves but a rope of sand; and they 
throw up church fellowship with such a degree of contempt and in. 
difference as to show that they never thought it worth enjoying: yea, 
and perhaps adopt a directly opposite system with as much ease as 


they would change their habitation, for the sake of some local con- 
venience.” 


From all which it is plain that just in proportion as Dissent 
flourishes and its chapels are crowded, the natural influences of 
the Voluntary System produce their demoralizing effects both 
on the preacher and his flock. And when to this is added, the 
violence with which their leading men have latterly taken up politi- 
cal questions, and the bitterness and disregard of truth with which 
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they now attack the Church, it is not at all to be wondered at that 
dissent should be losing ground, that its numbers should be 
diminishing, that pious men should be quietly passing over to 
the Church in search of that peace which they can no longer find 
among their old connexions, and (to name another cause of the 
decline of dissent) that the younger portion of the families of 
the wealthier Dissenters, as fast as they become educated, 
should be anxious to find more congenial and refined associates. 
Dissenters may have their own method of accounting for this 
last-named fact, but that there is a constant current of their 
respectable and’ wealthy young men from Dissent to the Church, 
they do not pretend to deny. On the contrary, it is a subject 
of bitter lamentations. Few young Dissenters return from the 
Universities. They go Dissenters: they return Churchmen. 
This is distinctly acknowledged in a document of the highest 
authority, the Annual Letter issued from ‘the last assembly of 
the Congregational Union. The whole passage is quoted, be- 
cause it speaks generally to the state of Education among Dis- : 
senters. And the reader will remember, that the extract is 
taken from a document issued this time twelvemonth, conse- 

uently, several months before the Dissenters had made their 
Masiealiaticn against the government measures which have 
just received the sanction of Parliament. 

_ And now, dear brethren, suffer a remonstrance touching secular 
education. As to our poorer classes, much still remains to be done 
to justify our late repudiation of legislative interference. Essex, it 
is true, has set a great example; and extensive provision has been 
made elsewhere, particularly in large towns. But notwithstanding 
this, and notwithstanding that an encouraging measure of success has 
attended the labours of our able and devoted Educational Society 
during the past year, our obligations in this direction are yet very 
considerable. Large and numerous districts are still unprovided with 
schools; and where schools exist, they are in many places far less 
efficient than they should be. As to the middle and upper classes, 
Mill Hill, and a few good private grammar schools, are our provision 
for all England. For our young men, if University College “is not 
deemed eligible, and they do not like to go to Scotland, Ireland, or 
across the Channel, or the German Ocean, for their university advan- 
tages and honours, there is no resource for them but Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Accordingly, they pass the Rubicon, They go to Oxford, 
where their first academical act is virtually recantation—probably, a 
lie! Or it may be, too virtuous yet for that, and allured by her ma- 
triculation, they enter Cambridge. This step is usually but a pro- 
tracted temptation. They perhaps obtain, amidst sneers and wonder- 
ment, the learning they go for; their names perhaps stand high upon 
the list of wranglers, but no academical honour will be awarded them 
unless they subscribe the articles. With judgments overcome by 
flattery, ambition stimulated by success, and consciences ensnared by 
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their enforced compliance with the religious ceremonies of their col- 
lege, what probability is there that they will preserve their integrity ? 
Seldom, indeed, does the struggle between principle and worldly 
interest last so long. Those who leave Cambridge Dissenters, are 
usually new converts to Dissent. Consider then, dear brethren, the 
state of our secular education as respects both poor and rich, and ask 
yourselves if it is worthy of a body which pretends to have received 
the love of learning as an heirloom from the Nonconformists of the 
seventeenth century.’ 


Of course it is easy to throw the blame on the Church or the 
Universities ; but the facts are undeniable. ‘The statement of 
the theological tutor of Spring Hill College at the Norwich 
meeting of the Congregational Union in 1844 we had occasion 
to quote before ; but it is so much to the point, and comes from 
so high an authority, that it deserves to be quoted again. “ It 
appears to me, in fact we all know, that as the young lay men \ 
of our body become wealthy, we are in great danger of losing 
them. There is no fact better established than this, that our rich 
young men go off from our body.” 

In fact, Dissent is on the decline; and the Dissenters know 
it, and confess it. In the Congregational Year-Book for 1847, 
is given a list of “ Independent Chapels erected or enlarged in 
1846." ‘Their entire number throughout the whole of England 
amounts to not more than thirty-one ; and of these— two are 
old buildings “ re-opened,” nine are old buildings “ enlarged,” 
(a term which those who understand the language of Dissent 
will know to comprehend a very trifling alteration indeed, even 
to the building of a vestry-room,) and but twenty are described 
as being “new” buildings. But, with regard to the generally 
declining state of the interest, we shall reeommend to the con- 
sideration of our readers the following extracts from some nutn- 
bers of a magazine called “ The Voluntary,” which appeared in 
the beginning of last year. And the statements the writer makes 
derive additional weight from the corroboration they give to 
every statement made by the Christian Witness and the Congre- 
gational Union, especially as it is evident that he belongs to a 

party who are not very friendly to either. 


‘ 


‘* THE PRESENT CONDITION OF VOLUNTARY CHURCHES. 


“Sincerely attached as we are to the Voluntary Principle, and 
deeply convinced that it is the exclusive ground on which all eccle- 
siastical operations ought to be based, we are, nevertheless, always 
ready to confess the present defectiveness of its working, and the very 
limited prosperity of the churches which recognise its validity. To con- 
fess all this is to attach no kind of blame to the principle itself, but 
to its professed supporters. We may maintain the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple, while we reprehend the Voluntaries. We can recognise in in- 
dependency of church government all that is apostolic and scriptural, 
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while among Independents we can see much that is neither. These 
remarks may appear to be truisms, but they seem to be necessary, as 
the advocates of the Compulsory Principle are continually reproaching 
us with the existence of evils which, when rightly regarded, are seen 
to originate in the infirmities of fallible and imperfect professors of 
Voluntaryism, not in Voluntaryism itself. How senseless and wicked 
would it be to attribute to Christianity the errors and deficiencies 
of Christians! Not less absurd can it be accounted to regard the 
present feeble condition of Voluntary churches as the index of the 
feebleness of the Voluntary Principle. 

“ We design these remarks to be preliminary to a searching dis- 
cussion, to which we earnestly invite the attention of our readers, and 
especially of our correspondents, on the causes of the present low con- 
dition of our churches. At the recent meeting of the Congregational 
Union at Manchester, the fact was confessed, and bitterly deplored. 
The want of energy and of prosperity, the rareness of conversion, the 
stationariness, and—in many instances, the falling off in numbers 
which mark our churches, were evil symptoms, which cast a gloom 
over that meeting, and which must deeply afflict every man who prays 
for the peace of Jerusalem. 

‘** We must not, in this investigation, shun the most fearless disclosure 
of existing evils. The time has come for a calm revelation of our 
distempered condition. We wish, in the first place, to direct attention 
to the great poverty of hundreds of country ministers. It is quite vain 
to object that this has little to do with the feebleness of our churches. 
It is a fact, a great fact, which concerns us all deeply, that there are 
numbers of ministers who are perplexed and embarrassed by the strait- 
ness of their means, whose families make demands on them which 
they are unable to meet, whose prospects are covered with the thickest 
gloom, who see no possible way of bringing up their children in res- 
pectability, and of educating them for active life, scarcely able to pay 
their way, with no fruit in the vine, no flock in the fold, and no herd 
in the stall, all their occupations ‘sicklied o'er with a pale cast of 
thought’ of what they are to eat, and how they and their children 
are to be clothed; is it a wonder, now, that these depressed ministers 
do so little? Let the wonderer put himself into their place fora day, 
and his wonder that they do so little will be changed into wonder that 
they do anything at all. But this is not all. While the poor minister 
is just able, by the most rigid economy and painful privations, to keep 
his head above water, his people are giving liberally towards the build- 
ing and equipment of a ship to ride with flying colours on its bosom. 
They fatten the missionary by starving their minister ; they pay their 
debt to the former with the money which they owe to ‘the latter,—who 
is compelled to send to London cheques for money for which he ought 
rather to sign the receipt; the fifteen or twenty pounds, which he 
annually forwards to the Missionary Society, the extra five pounds 
which, peradventure, his young people have contributed for the Ju- 
bilee Fund, would, if given to him whose right it is, tarn the blackest 
night in December into a midsummer holiday, and in multitudes of 
eases, effect a real jubilee in his family by cancelling his debts! 
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«“ We must not be understood to attach blame to missionary socie- 
ties; the churches must support them. We blame the churches only. 
We want to call attention to this crying evil in their midst. For this 
evil must be remedied instrumentally, and mainly through the agency 
of the press, Our readers will easily understand that a minister is, 
by the very nature of the case, precluded from exposing the enormity 
of this evil before his own people. Are there no wise men in the 
churches who will begin a reform in this matter? Does it require 
any argument to prove that we should be just before we are generous? 
Will you be excited to give handsomely to a minister two thousand 
miles away, and impoverish the man who gives you the word of life 
at your very door? 

«“ What is the necessary result of the present corrupt state of things ? 
The minister is looked down upon, his family belong to the lower orders, 
he is compelled to keep a school, he is called a ‘ worthy man, but very 
poor ;’ as the church is associated with his name in the district, so 
in every man’s mind it ts associated with the ideas of poverty, hard 
living, and the horrible pit of absolute dependence. Thus, humanly 
speaking, the bare possibility of prosperity is utterly shut out. Men 
never long for prosperity under such circumstances, because they do 
not see the means of procuring it; what men do not hope for in the 
things of God, they will never obtain. 

‘* Now instead of publishing penny magazines, we would advise the 
Congregational Union to try what a fund for poor ministers will do: 
let them not think that meetings for prayer and abasement, confessions 
of worthlessness and unfaithfulness, will supply the pecuniary needs 
of their country brethren. Let not our London brethren with their ex- 
cellent incomes, their occasional pluralities and their secretariats, suppose 
that penitential psalms and acknowledgments will gauge the mighty 
evil so universally deplored, These things do not feed the hungry, 
or clothe the naked. ‘They pay no debts, and apprentice no children. 
Our LONDON MINISTERS CANNOT AFFORD TO STAND MUCH LOWER IN 
THE ESTIMATION OF THEIR COUNTRY BRETHREN, THAN THEY NOW NO- 
TORIOUSLY DO, 

* We shall return to this subject in our next number. We have 
dwelt upon but one evil, and are far from supposing that all our feeble- 
ness ts traceable to that evil alone. We shall feel ourselves called 
upon to offer remarks on the education and settlement of ministers, 


and on the imperfect views of training up the children of the church, 
which prevail amongst us.”’ 


The contrast between the starving country ministers and their 
brethren in London with their occasional pluralities (for it seems 
there are such things as pluralities under the voluntary system, 
and where is the act of parliament to abate them?) will not fail 
to strike the reader. This article appeared in February, and in 
March it was continued as follows :— 

* In our last number we entered on a melancholy subject, which has 
been tmpressed on the minds of the serious by the confessions made 
at the last meeting of the Congregational Union, respecting the feeble 
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and failing condition of our churches. The extreme poverty of many 
of our ministers was the subject of our last article. Men whose 
spirits are worn down by oppressive anxieties about the support of 
their families, and who, in this depraved world, are lightly esteemed, 
because they are paupers, can scarcely be expected, now that miracles 
have ceased, to do much good in the church or in the world. Their 
condition must be considered. Their wants must be met. The pe- 
riodical religious press of this day may neglect this subject, if they 
please. They may call on all men to pray simultaneously for revivals 
instead of doing this. They may flood the churches with cheap pub- 
lications ; and this.is all right. But you must go deeper, gentlemen 
of the press, or you will do nothing. You must establish a bond of 
real substantial sympathetic connexion between the rich and the poor 
Independent churches. The former must aid pecuniarily the latter. 
All other sympathy of book, or speech, or prayer, or tears, will sink 
you all irredeemably into contempt, and you know it. 

“ Now that your ministers are carefully considering what measures 
may be adopted to revive the religious spirit of the churches, a glo- 
rious opportunity is presented to them to rise for once, for the first 
time, in the view of the country ; but let them neglect this oppor- 
tunity and the country will soon cease to recognise their very existence. 

“ We pass on now to another topic, and will lay before our readers 
what we consider a second cause of the present feeble state of religion 
in our churches. No language can describe the importance of 
preaching. It is an office whose greatness and value it is impossible 
to exaggerate. But the efficacy of preaching depends, under God, 
on the preacher's fellowship with his hearers’ minds. Do nothing but 
preach, and little good is done. Of your sermons much is misunder- 
stood, much is unattended to, much has left no intelligible impression 
at all, much is forgotten altogether. Unless you can come into direct 
contact with the hearer’s intellect ; unless by question and answer, you 
can test at once the state of his attainments, you can form no idea of 
his utter ignorance on subjects which you have been reiterating on 
his attention for years. You must get at him somehow, by Bible 
classes, or in meetings for religious conversation. If this cannot be 
done, much must be left undone. Preaching alone will not do it. 
But we know the objection which will be instantly raised. How can 
the ministers of our very large congregations meet their people in 
this way? How are the great ‘ gatherings’ of some chapels we could 
name, to be intellectually and directly communed with by their 
minister? Especially how are those ministers who fill some other 
office: how is a minister of the plural number, to discharge such du- 
ties? Of course he cannot do it at all. No mortal man can super- 
intend more than six hundred people. He may preach to six thou- 
sand, he may pray for them, he may admit them rapidly into the 
church, he may be able, or he may not be able to recognise them in 
the streets, he may get them to give liberally, and to weep plentifully ; 
but he cannot know them, and therefore can do them no good. As 
to a pastor who accepts some additional onerous office, his is a desperate 
case, and the less said about it the better. 
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“ Now if personal intercourse with hearers is essential to their im- 
provement, and if it is generally neglected, except in the visitation of 
the sick, and in the examination of candidates, what need have we to 
wonder that our churches are in a poor way? Why should visiting 
the sick and dying be regarded as more important than conversing 
with the hale and living? Why should a minister deem it absolutely 

that he should do the former duty, and leave the other to 
chance? But if we would stir up people to redoubled effort, let us 


get at people's minds and teach them. It is not enough to call them 
together to form them into tract loan societies. It is not enough to 
at provide them with cards, and send them forth as missionary col- 
¥ lectors. It is not enough to make committees of them for schools, 
ee though these forms of usefulness cannot be too highly. estimated. 
ae The understanding must be roused, and the Bible brought nigh unto 
td it. Ad our feebleness springs from our neglect of the Bible. For its 
Bik, study has been substituted magazine literature. The idea has not yet 
‘ay been realized by our churches that the grand aim of the minister's lite, 
a eat | the soul of his great office, is to instruct the people in the whole word 
a ae of God, and not ns to preach to them, and to stir them up period- 
; ae ically to do good. Let the tutors of our colleges impress this duty 
- at ca on the students, A young man who is not enthusiastically attached 
et to Biblical literature, who does not feel that to interpret it regularly, 
+) et chapter after chapter, is the most glorious employment of an intelligent 
‘viet creature, and who does not anticipate this part of his sacred duties 
aes with as deep and solemn and delightful an interest as the duty of 
Hi preaching, will be of little use in these times, and the sooner he knows 
ua it the better for the Church of Christ.” 
: aI But, as long as the income of the minister depends on his 
7 ot popularity as a preacher, how can any college tutor overcome 
x oa the tendency of the system? The admissions in the letter, 
“4 however, are explicit enough, whatever be the cause. 
asl NEW COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
ah Sag Tue following document having appeared as a newspaper ad- 
Bilis) vertisement in the English Churchman of June 17th, is reprinted 
oR aaa here, under the idea that it may be desirable at some future time 
i og to refer to it. 
COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, FOR THE UNLEARNED. 
Many readers of Holy Scripture still feel the want of a Com- 
Ba | fi dete’ mentary, fitted at once to draw out the practical and devotional 
1) aoe teaching, the true living import of the text, and to give them helps 
| eae enough to carry them through the hard passages they meet with, so 


far as can be done without pretending to more knowledge than we 


“ The sort of exposition which seems desirable, is one which will 
answer, in some degree, the following conditions :— 
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1, It should rather give the result of acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal languages, than involve the reader in critical inquiry. 

«2. It should be based, as its groundwork, upon our admirable re- 
ceived version, wrought as that is into the very substance of devotional 
minds amongst us. Still, without undutifulness, any additional mean- 
ing may be supplied, which the original may contain, beyond what is, 
or perhaps can be, expressed by any single rendering; or another 
rendering may occasionally be suggested, according to the precedent 
of our existing marginal renderings. As far, however, as this should 
be done, it would be the desire of the writers neither to perplex the 
English reader, nor to unsettle any as to our present version, which 
they themselves so much reverence, 

«3. It should embody, as far as may be, or remould the valuable 
expositions of older writers (especially the Fathers), rather than set 
down different explanations, side by side, (after the manner of Catenee,) 
or (ordinarily speaking) discuss them. | 

«4, It should be confined to one or two leading spiritual interpre- 
tations (where these are called for) relating to Christ and His Body 
the Church, or the soul of each individual member of Christ’s mystical 
body, rather than give manifold spiritual meanings. For these, al- 
though all contained in the depths of Holy Scripture, (as the prismatic 
colours are in light,) and all beautiful, still rather perplex a reader 
who has not been. accustomed to look for them, or to consider how 
they may be evolved out of that original light. In attempting this, 
the writers would hope (following the Fathers) to take as their guides, 
as far as may be, leading interpretations in the Holy Scripture itself. 

* 5. But chiefly, such an exposition should endeavour, in all good 
faith, to introduce nothing of the writer’s own into Holy Scripture, 
but to evolve some portion of the meaning of Holy Scripture itself; 
to bring truths not into, but out of, Holy Writ. And this the writers 
would desire to do, in the full conviction that all truth does indeed lie 
in Holy Scripture, although individuals must necessarily be unable to 
see more than the skirts of it; and they therefore defer to the wisdom 
of those before them, and of the church collectively, not as anything 
additional to Holy Scripture, but as derived from Him who is the 
Wispom of God, teaching them to understand Holy Scripture, through 
that Holy Spirit who inspired it. , 

“In this attempt, their hope is, not to involve the reader in contro- 
versy, but, on the contrary, to bring back whom they may, from rest- 
Jess and often irreverent controversies and speculations, to the deep, 
pure, calm waters of the river of God, hoping that by reverent con- 
templation and study of it, we, in God’s good time, may find the full 
truth, which now is too often divided among us; see its reality, which 
in disputation too often eludes men’s grasp; and be refreshed by it, or 
rather by Him who is the truth, instead of being dried up by contro- 
versies about it. 

«They are also convinced, that the great bulwark against modern 
scepticism lies in the reverent study and unfolding of the meaning 
of Holy Scripture itself; that Holy Scripture so studied does carr 
with it the conviction ofits own Divinity ; and that thereby alone (wit 
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ing life) can the faith be maintained against the unbelief 
of ‘the last days.’ 


“It is therefore proposed to publish a series of Commentaries, on 
the several Books of the Old and New Testaments, written for the 
purpose by different hands, and edited by the Rev. J. Keble, M.A., the 
Rev. E. 8. Pusey, D. D., the Rev. Is, Williams, B.D., and the Rev. 
C. Marriott, M.A. 

«“ The text, headings of chapters, marginal notes, &c., will be printed 
(in the upper part of the page,) as in our ordinary Bibles: the addi- 
tional matter will be in the notes. 

“ It is hoped that some advantage may be gained from the close 
attention that may be given by each writer to one or two Books at a 
time, when free from the distraction of a whole Commentary in pros- 
pect. At the same time, the editors will endeavour to secure such 
consistency, as may prevent any serious perplexity, arising from dif- 
ference of expositions in different parts. 

“ The size will be demi-quarto: the type of both the text and notes 
of such size as to be readily legible. 

«It will probably be as much asa year before any portion of the 
work can be in the press, and several years will be required for com- 
pleting it; but each part published shall, as far as possible, form a 
whole in itself, consisting of some book or books of Holy Scripture en- 
tire (except perhaps the book of Psalms.) 

“ The editors desire to make the work as little expensive as is con- 
sistent with durability and facility of reading ; and since the expense 
to purchasers will very much depend upon the number printed, they 
would be glad to receive beforehand the names of subscribers. These 
will not be published. 


“Letters should be addressed to Mr. Masson, 2, Bear-street, 
Oxford.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor hopes that the letter of Nullius in this number is correctly printed, 
buat some of the writing in it was almost wholly illegible. 


The Rev. J. C, Crosthwaite, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, desires to acknowledge in 
behalf of the poor of the parish of Durrus in the county of Cork— 
From his Grace the Archbishop of Armagh— ° 
Collected at the offertory at the churches at Dapoolie 4l. 8:., 
Deesa 3/. in the Presidency, and placed at the 
disposal of the Archbishop of Armagh by the clergymen offi- 
. . . 10 
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